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CHAPTER XIII 


VERA ACCEPTS AN ENGAGEMENT. 


* I CANNOT go on to town to-night; it is impossible!” said Miss 
Carlyon. 

The Jersey boat was warping alongside the pier, and the passengers 
were preparing to leave. The actress had recovered from her swoon, 
but still looked very pale and worn. 

**The shock was too great to both of us,” she went on. “It was 
really very horrible! What dreadful things do happen in life, to be 
sure! No, I cannot go on to-night!” 

“What do you propose doing, then?” asked Vera. 

“We must stay at the hotel. I must have some proper food and 
some champagne. Nothing sets one up like champagne after a shock 
like this. I am sure you are not fit to go on, either.” 

“But I must!” said Vera. ‘Mrs. King is expecting me, and 
besides——” 

“Besides what ?” 

“T could not afford to stay at an hotel; it is very expensive.” 

“Oh, as to that, you need not trouble yourself! I really must 
have you with me, and I have plenty of money. Do, pray, stay! I 
shall be wretched if you leave me alone.” 

“And I have no desire to go on alone; but I cannot put you to 
such expense.” 

* But I ask it as a favour. We will wire to your landlady, and we 
will spend a quiet evening together. I am really too ill to be left 
alone.” 

There was no doubt that she looked so. Vera felt it hard to 
refuse her, but she did not like to be under an obligation to a 
comparative stranger. They had been curiously thrown together, 
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and had shared in a very painful experience. In fact, the events of 
the last few hours made them feel as intimate as if they had known 
each other for years. 

“ Well, I will stay,” Vera said ; “ but you must let me pay my share 
of the expenses.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind. You are staying to oblige me, 
and I cannot allow you to be out of pocket by it.” 

** Well, we will see about that afterwards,” said Vera. 

So the matter was arranged. ‘The luggage was sent to the hotel, 
and a telegram despatched to Mrs. King to say Vera would not arrive 
until the next day. Miss Carlyon engaged a private room at the 
hotel and ordered dinner. And then they hastily changed their 
travelling dresses. Vera took the first that came to hand, a white one 
of which her father had been especially fond, and the tears came to 
her eyes as she thought of the old happy days for ever gone. She 
put some black ribbons in her hair, and then joined Miss Carlyon in 
the sitting-room. 

*T am afraid I cannot eat very much, after all,” she said, when 
the dinner was announced and they took their places at the table. 
“Bring some champagne,” she said to the waiter. 

The man left the room. Miss Carlyon helped Vera and herself to 
soup. She took a few spoonfuls and stopped. 

“T can’t get on without the wine. A glass of champagne will do 
you a world of good also.” 

**T never take wine,” said Vera. 

“Never take wine!” echoed Miss Carlyon. ‘ How on earth do 
you get on? You are a most extraordinary girl! You don’t powder, 
you don’t paint, and you don’t take wine! Why, you go about in a 
state of nature!” 

Vera laughed. “In my opinion, you would look better if you 
didn’t powder, and you would be much better if you didn’t fly to 
stimulants when you are in trouble.” 

“Ah, I thought so once; but wait till you have gone through my 
experiences! As to powder, I should be a perfect fright without it! 
I haven’t a complexion like yours.” 


“You think so, but I am sure you would be much prettier. Your 
features are so good.” 

“Thank you! I believe I was pretty once. Now I have to make 
up to present a decent appearance.” 

The waiter had brought the wine, and Miss Carlyon took it with 
relish. She again tried to persuade Vera to take some, who, how- 
ever, was not to be moved. 

“I have never taken it, and I don’t see why I should begin now,” 
she said. 


“Well, I am sure you will come to it,” said the actress; “ but do 
as you like.” 


The dinner progressed in comparative silence. ‘The actress was 
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still evidently much disturbed in her mind and ate but little. The 
horror of the recent catastrophe weighed heavily on Vera as well. 
She was disturbed also at seeing her companion indulge so freely in 
wine, and began to doubt whether she had been wise in getting on 
such intimate terms with her. But after all they would soon part; 
no harm had been done. She was under the impression also that there 
was some deeper feeling in her companion’s mind than that caused by 
the catastrophe. There was a restless look of misery in her eyes which 
even the accident, dreadful as it was, could hardly account for. 

** And now I am about to shock you still more,” said Miss Carlyon 
as she settled herself on the couch after the cloth had been removed. 
“T am going to smoke a cigarette.” 

The custom is, unhappily, common enough with women nowadays ; 
but it was a new experience to Vera, and she did feel considerably 
shocked. ‘There was, however, a depth of feeling and a warmth of 
heart in her new friend which drew her insensibly towards her, and 
she resolved to put up with her eccentricities. This intimacy which 
had sprung up so suddenly between them had driven away to some 
extent the dreadful feeling of isolation from which she had been 
suffering heretofore, and she could not restrain a feeling of gratitude 
towards her companion for giving her this relief. 

“T want you to do me another favour,” said Miss Carlyon as, with 
her feet upon the couch, she sent the delicate wreaths of smoke from 
between her pretty lips. “I feel as if I could not sleep in a room 
alone. Do you mind our having a double-bedded room? I won't 
ask you to sleep in the same bed, as I should probably keep you 
awake, but let us be in the same room. It did not occur to me 
when we ordered our rooms; but we can easily get our things 
shifted.” 

“Oh, I should be very glad,” said Vera. “I, too, feel that I don’t 
like to be alone after that terrible affair. I am haunted by the 
thought of those two poor wretched men drowned in the cabin.” 

“Don’t let us talk about it!” exclaimed the other, starting up 
from the couch and crossing the room to the window. 

She threw up the sash and looked out. Over the wharves and 
the quays the water lay tranquilly beneath the light of the stars, 
revealed chiefly by the dark line of the opposite shore, where the 
leafy glades of the New Forest stretched for miles and miles. The 
night was mild for the time of year, and the actress continued gazing 
out until Vera came over and passed her arm round her waist. The 
other stirred at the action and looked round. Her face was deadly 
white, and tears were glistening in her eyes. She hurriedly left the 
window, crossed the room and buried her face in an easy-chair. 

“Dear Miss Carlyon, what is the matter?” said Vera, leaning over 
her. To her surprise her companion broke into bitter sobbing. 

“Oh, don’t ask me! You shall know all one day!” she cried. 
“This night bas been too much for me! Bless you for your 
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goodness to me. I feel as if you were my good angel. But don’t 
say any more to-night !” 

“Come then, dear, let us go to bed. You want rest. You will 
be better in the morning.” 

The change of rooms was soon effected and both retired. And it 
so fell out that Vera, waking in the early hours, heard as she thought 
a sob from the bed of her companion. She rose and stole noiselessly 
over to her, and found her cheek wet with tears. Without a word 
she crept into bed by her side, and took her lovingly in her arms. 
Her own heart was heavy too, and she was glad of the close 
companionship. And lying side by side they fell asleep again; and 
so it turned out that there was no need of a double-bedded room 
after all. 

* * * * * * 

It was a novel sensation to Vera to be playing the part of 
comforter, and that to a woman so much older than herself; but 
there is no doubt that the effort to soothe the troubles of her newly 
found friend took her thoughts to a great extent from her own. 
They both came down in the morning considerably refreshed and 
feeling brighter in every way. It was a strange companionship for 
all that—this drawing together of a young and unsophisticated girl 
with an actress of decidedly advanced views, addicted to champagne 
and cigarettes. The curious coincidence of their meeting and the 
shock they had gone through together were the influences that bound 
them to each other. 

They journeyed up to town together, and parted with mutual 
promises to meet again soon. Miss Carlyon had returned to the 
attack about the engagement again and again. 

“Remember,” she said, “the rehearsals will begin in December, 
and I could give you a lot of hints that would be useful to you, so 
you must make up your mind before then.” All that she could 
extract from Vera, however, was that she would think about it, and 
with that she had to be satisfied. 

It is useless to dwell upon the struggles and disappointments 
which poor Vera had to undergo during the weeks that followed. 
We all know what a terrible trial it is for a woman whose wants have 
always been provided for, to be suddenly reduced to penury and to 
the necessity of having to fight her own way alone. The weary 
searching through advertisements day after day in the hope of 
finding something suitable; the perpetual writing to offer herself for 
this or that—the anxious waiting for answers which in the majority 
of cases never come—the interviews, the questions, sometimes 
bordering on impertinence, the vulgarity of the nouveaux riches: all 
these things were gall and wormwood to one of Vera’s gentle nature, 
and at the end of three or four weeks she found herself still without 
occupation, and with her funds sunk to the lowest ebb. 

She had heard from her friend Mrs, Lindsay, who wrote from 
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Egypt. Her letter was full of loving sympathy, but as Vera had made 
no reference to her financial condition, her friends had no idea of 
the straits to which she was reduced, and contented themselves by 
saying that she must come and pay them a long visit when they 
returned. There was still the deadly silence with regard to Hugh 
which distressed her more than all the rest, as she was utterly at a 
loss to account for it, and was filled with the most gloomy 
forebodings. 

At length the climax came. A letter reached her from Mr. 
Colborne, which compelled her to make up her mind one way or the 
other. It ran as follows :— 


“DEAR Miss FANE,—Excuse my asking whether or not you have 
decided with regard to my offer. The time is drawing so near that 
I must secure some one. I hope most sincerely that some one will 
be yourself. If, however, you absolutely decline, I must make some 
other arrangement during the coming week. Miss Carlyon tells me 
she knows you. This would make the engagement all the more 
pleasant for you. She is very clever in her profession, and would be 
of great assistance to you in many ways. Hoping to get a favourable 
answer from you within a day or two, 

* Believe me, 
“Yours very truly, 
“'T. H. COLBORNE.” 


The same afternoon Grace Carlyon called on her, and she showed 
her the letter. “Surely you will not throw away this chance,” Grace 
said. 

“‘T fear I have no choice,” answered Vera sadly. “It seems my 
fate, and I must make the best of it. I have tried every other means, 
and failed.” 

“Then you will come?” 

“Yes, I cannot help myself.” 

“T feel inclined to dance round the room!” said the excitable 
actress. “ You know what a fancy I have taken to you. Oh, how 
glad Tam!” 

*“T must insist on one condition,” said Vera; “I cannot act under 
my own name. I suppose Mr. Colborne will not object.” 

“Not he. He will be only too glad to get you. Write at once 
and say you accept. We can arrange about the name after.” 

And so the matter was settled, and Vera, under the name of Miss 
Violet Fenton, was engaged at a salary of three pounds a week, 
which for a beginner was considered liberal. In spite of what philo- 
sophers may say, money is a great factor in the happiness of life, 
and it was an indescribable relief to Vera to think that she was at 
least placed above want, and that she need no longer look with 
consternation on the small remnant of her money that remained, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GRACE’S SECRET. 


“We start on Saturday by the three-thirty train,” said Grace Carlyon, 
as she entered Vera’s sitting-room one afternoon early in January. “I 
shall be so glad to be off. This time of rehearsals has been so very 
tedious, and no pay. By the way, Mr. Colborne is very much pleased 
with you. He told me so this morning. I begin to be quite jealous. 
I believe he is half in love with you.” 

“Oh, pray don’t talk such nonsense,” said Vera; but, in spite of 
the remark, she shrank involuntarily at the bare suggestion of such a 
thing. Mr. Colborne had been very kind, and had evidently taken 
great pains with her all through the rehearsals ; but somehow she could 
not like him, and the remembrance of what she knew of the past, and 
of all her mother’s sufferings, set up an insuperable barrier between 
them. But of this of course the manager was unconscious, and 
maintained the most friendly relations. 

Well, the time for the departure came, and, on the appointed day, 
Vera found herself on the platform at Euston, surrounded by a 
miscellaneous crowd. She had of course become well acquainted 
with the company. On the whole they were pleasant enough. 
Colborne had been careful in the selection of his company. Most of 
the men were gentlemen, and many of the actresses, ladies ; for in 
these days of struggle and competition, people of all ranks eagerly 
seek occupation on the stage, to the great advantage of the stage. 
Given a fair amount of talent, and a gentleman by birth naturally acts 
the part of a gentleman better than a man of meaner birth, and as the 
public taste seems to be all in favour of Society dramas, ladies and 
gentlemen are more in request. 

Vera was about to take her place in a reserved third-class carriage 
with the rest of the company when Miss Carlyon came hurriedly up 
to her. 

‘You are in favour,” she said ; “‘ Mr. Colborne tells me you are to 
travel first-class with us. As this is a compliment usually reserved 
only for the leading lady, you may consider yourself a very lucky girl.” 

**T don’t consider myself at all so,” said Vera, “I would just as 
soon go in here with the others, in fact I would rather.” 

“ Nonsense, you will do nothing of the kind. You will mortally 
offend him if you refuse, and it will never do to rub him the wrong 
way at the outset.” 

“Very well, I will do as you wish, At least, I shall have your 
companionship.” 

She could not help feeling a warm regard for Grace, who had been 
most kind to her ever since their first meeting. Indeed, all through 
her lonely Christmas she had been everything to her, seldom leaving her 
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alone for a day, and helping her immensely all through the rehearsals, 
which had come as a boon at that season of the year which is the 
saddest of all to the orphan, and indeed to everyone in affliction—the 
time when one realizes, more than at any other, that 


“A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


So Vera took her place resignedly in the first-class compartment 
reserved for the manager and the one or two leading members of 
the company who travelled with him, and Mr. Colborne was very 
attentive on the journey, providing afternoon tea and various little 
comforts which Vera would otherwise have had to make a rush for 
with the rest of the “ crowd.” 

Of course, it was arranged that she and Grace were to occupy the 
same lodgings, and these had been engaged beforehand, so that on 
their arrival they had nothing to do but to drive straight to their 
destination and spend a quiet evening together. It was all new and 
strange, however, and Vera could not restrain a feeling of trepidation 
at the thought of the ordeal that was before her on the Monday 
night, when for the first time she was to appear before a critical 
audience in a leading provincial theatre; but she was wonderfully 
comforted by her friend, who insisted upon it, over and over again, 
that she was sure to succeed if she only had confidence in herself. 

The opening day was an anxious one for all concerned, especially 
for Mr. Colborne. The first night of a new piece in the provinces is 
an event of scarcely less importance than the first night in London. 
London critics are so satiated with new plays, that they become 
sublimely indifferent to much that is good, unless a great name 
is attached to the piece. A provincial critic, less dosed with 
novelties, is more attentive and discriminating. They might all have 
saved themselves a day of anxiety, however, for the piece was 
received with enthusiasm, and Vera was astonished to find with what 
comparative ease she got through her part, and how very little notice 
the audience appeared to take of her in comparison with that which 
they bestowed on the “stars.” Her part was comparatively a small 
one, and only-once was there an opportunity to display the histrionic 
power she really possessed, and then, somewhat to her surprise, there 
was a sudden but brief burst of applause. 

Mr. Colborne was waiting for her at the wing. “I knew you 
would pull through all right,” he said; ‘let me congratulate you.” 

** You may consider that a great compliment,” said Grace later on. 
“He seldom goes out of his way to praise anyone.” 

“Thank goodness it is over, anyway,” replied Vera. “I don’t 
think I shall feel so nervous another night.” 

** Oh, I believe in nervousness,” said Grace. ‘ Without nervousness 
one would not try to do one’s best. I always find the greatest duffers 
are not troubled with it in the least. It is a necessary evil,” 

“ But it is desperately trying.” 
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There is no doubt about that. Success comes through much 
tribulation to all of us.” 

They went home to supper in a tolerably contented frame of mind. 
After supper, much to their surprise, Mr. Colborne was announced, 
although it was close on twelve. 

*T could not resist coming round to congratulate you both,” he 
said. “Miss Carlyon, you played magnificently. I never saw you 
do anything better, and I have seen most of your parts. I hope you 
don’t feel very tired, Miss Fane. I feel responsible for you, you know, 
as I tempted you into these evil ways.” 

“T believe she is beginning to like it,” said Grace. 

“T feel very thankful to you both for all your kindness, but it is all 
so new and strange to me.” 

“But you have made a good beginning, and must go on and 
prosper,” said the manager ; “but I really must not keep you out of 
your beds much longer. I hope you are comfortable here.” 

“Oh, yes—quite, thank you,” said Grace. 

“Well, then, good-night,” said the manager, shaking hands. “Take 
care of yourselves. Rehearsal to-morrow at eleven, sharp. That 
third act did not go as smoothly as I could wish, We must run 
through it carefully and see if we cannot improve the business a bit. 
Good-night. Do you mind my lighting my cigar?” 

“Not in the least,” answered Grace, with a merry twinkle in her 
eye and a sly glance at Vera. 

Colborne caught the look. ‘ What, do you indulge yourself?” he 
asked, with a laugh. ‘Not you, I hope, Miss Fane.” 

Vera shook her head. 

“Oh, she will come to it,” said Grace, as she handed a match to 
the manager. 

“T doubt it,” said he, as he lit his cigar, keeping his eyes on Vera 
the while. “Well, it is really ‘good-night’ this time,” he said. 
“Pleasant dreams to you both.” 

“T call him really a model manager,” said Grace, as she closed the 
door afterhim. ‘ Awfully good of him to look in in that friendly way.” 

The next night there was a crowded house again, and this went on 
all the week, so that Colborne regretted he had not arranged for a 
fortnight at Liverpool instead of a week. However, when they 
removed on the following Sunday to one of the black manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire, and found the people there were, if anything, 
more enthusiastic still, he was satisfied. 

“Mr. Colborne will make a fortune out of this piece,” said Grace, 
on the following Saturday night, when they were seated at supper. 
“ The people were waiting outside two hours before the doors opened 
to-night, and half-filled the street. I do like the enthusiasm of these 
rough Lancashire crowds.” 

“It would seem so, for I never saw you play better than you did 
to-night,” 
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“Oh, an enthusiastic audience always wakes one up. It is your 
dull fashionable audience which is so trying, people who seem afraid 
to applaud.” 

The piece was going very smoothly now, so there was no more 
need for rehearsals, and Vera and her friend were able to get away on 
a few excursions in the daytime. There was not much in the way 
of country to be had in the manufacturing districts, however, but by- 
and-by they worked south, and eventually arrived at Bristol, where 
they could get a good blow on Durdham Downs or a walk in the Leigh 
Woods on the other side of the suspension bridge. 

Vera was quite at home in her work by this time, and began to feel 
the stirrings of ambition to rise in her profession when she heard the 
plaudits which greeted her after certain passages in her part. In 
addition to her own part she was understudy for Grace Carlyon; a 
still younger member of the company being her own understudy, but 
she had never yet had the chance of playing Grace’s part. At length, 
however, after they had crossed to Dublin, her chance came. 

Grace contracted a severe cold during the week at Bristol. She 
struggled bravely against it for a few days and then succumbed. A 
doctor was called in, who informed her that if she persisted in playing 
she would be laid up altogether. Colborne looked grave when he 
heard the news, but he turned to Vera and said: 

**T suppose you can play her part to-night?” 

“*T will do my best. Of course I know it perfectly,” said Vera. 

“ Well, we will just run through it this morning. I have every 
confidence in you.” 

The rehearsal went smoothly enough ; Mr. Colborne assured her 
that she would make quite a hit in the part if she didn’t get nervous, 
adding that she would look the part to perfection. 

Somewhat relieved she returned to the lodgings and found Grace 
on the couch well wrapped up, with a writing case in her lap. 

“ Well?” she said inquiringly as Vera entered. 

“Oh, I hope I shall be all right. Of course I have watched you 
so closely that it makes it much easier. But what is the matter, dear? 
You have been crying.” 

“Oh, it is nothing,” answered Grace, trying to compose herself. 
“ Perhaps it was foolish of me, but I was looking over one or two 
old letters—letters that I never part with. But it is all so sad—so 
terribly sad.” 

She was weeping again, but she put the letters back in the case and 
Vera came to her side and put her arm round her neck. 

“Tell me about it, dear. It is sometimes a relief to tell one’s 
troubles. You know how very much I feel for you, whatever the 
trouble is.” 

“T promised I would tell you one day,” said Grace. “It happened 
when I first went on the stage—ten years ago. I was introduced to 
a handsome young fellow at a party one night, He professed great 
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admiration for my acting and came to the theatre again and again. 
At last it came to his seeing me home every night after the per- 
formance, and we fell desperately in love with each other. He was 
such a fine generous fellow, of very good family but not well off, and 
he was anxious to do something in the Colonies, and asked me to be 
his wife and to go abroad with him. I loved him so that I believe I 
would have done anything for him. I had not had a happy life, and 
the idea of leaving England was by no means objectionable to me.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, it was all arranged and we were to have been married in a 
month. He had not told his friends, as he knew they would object ; 
but he meant to tell them after we were married. I cannot tell you 
how happy I was—too happy for this world—then all in a moment 
my happiness was dashed to the ground.” 

“In what way?” 

“A week before the marriage he wrote to say he had discovered 
something connected with my former life which would prevent his 
marrying me. He showered on me the most bitter upbraidings 
for concealing the matter from him and so, as he expressed it, 
wrecking his life.” 

“But had you concealed anything from him?” 

“Yes—to spare him.” 

** Will you tell me what it was?” 

“No. When it happened I made up my mind that I would tell 
no one, and I never have. I wished to bury the very remembrance 
of it.” 

“Then was it something to be ashamed of ?” 

“Tn one sense, yes, but not in the way he imagined. He thought 
me guilty, but I was merely an innocent victim.” 

“Then why did you not tell him so?” 

“It would have made no difference. He could not have married 
me knowing my secret. I would not have let him. Besides, I was 
too indignant at the moment— indignant that he had not had more 
faith in me, and sought an explanation. Anyway, I never saw him 
again until last autumn.” 

“And how did you meet again?” 

“We did not meet. I was in the midst of my part when I 
suddenly saw him in a box with some ladies. I was so transfixed 
that I almost dropped on the stage. For a moment I forgot my 
part, but with a great effort I recovered myself and struggled on.” 

“Poor Grace! It must have been a terrible trial to you.” 

“‘It was—lI saw that he recognised me, for he immediately left the 
box, and I did not see him again; but what I endured in that 
moment proves to me that I have never ceased to love him. I 
wonder if he still loves me. Poor Hugh!” 

“Hugh, did you say?” 

“Yes, Hugh Chetwode—that was his name.” 
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The hand that was soothingly stroking down her hair suddenly 
stopped. 

“Don’t you pity me?” Grace went on. “It seems to have 
blighted all my life. Now you know why I took to champagne. 
Don’t stop stroking my hair. It is so soothing.” 

“‘T will be down again directly, dear,” Vera answered. “I must 
get these things off.” 

Her voice was strangely altered, and if Grace had chanced to look 
round, she would have seen a face as livid as that of a corpse—but 
she did not look, and the next moment Vera had left the room. 

These are the tragedies of life. Think of the agony of that moment 
when life and hope seemed suddenly torn from Vera’s heart! No 
sound issued from her lips as she left the room and mounted the 
stairs, but a gasping sob which seemed to rend her very soul broke 
forth as she threw herself upon her bed with her face buried in her 
hands, racked by a misery such as she had never known before. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FLIGHT. 


But what was she to do? What did it all mean? Hugh had loved 
this girl—her friend—and had left her almost brutally—believing in her 
guilt—without even seeking an explanation. Might not this long, 
mysterious silence indicate some change towards herself? Oh, no! 
It was impossible to believe it. And yet he had concealed all this 
from her. How much more honest to have told her! She had 
believed she was his first love. He had led her to believe so—and 
now all that exquisite belief was shattered. It all came back to her— 
the scene in the theatre—his sudden illness. Now she knew why 
Grace’s face and voice had seemed familiar to her. How could she 
have overlooked it before? Her lover must have been acting a part 
when he pretended to be ill—deceiving her, in fact—that thought was 
the most bitter part of it. He must have been strangely moved to 
have done that. What if he loved her friend still? Then a wave of 
misery swept over her which made her feel as if her senses were 
leaving her. It was all too horrible. It was more than she could 
bear. 

She rose up and went to the window. Oh, if she could get away 
from it all—from this house, from this life! Then the thought of 
what was before her that very night almost maddened her. How 
could she possibly get through it? How could she even attempt it? 
She would fly. Go straight away from it all—to Jersey—to her old 
friend Mrs. King—anywhere away from this. 

Then the thought came over her that her very means of living 
depended on her going through her part that night. If she failed to 
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keep her engagement, with no one to take her place, the consequences 
would be serious indeed. No. She must face the task, however 
bitter it might be. Her brain was in a whirl. Would she be able to 
keep her thoughts sufficiently together to remember her words? She 
must at least make the attempt even if she failed. How long were 
these trials to go on? Even hope itself was shattered now. 

Suddenly the necessity for immediate action was brought to mind 
by Grace’s voice from below. 

“Vera, what a time you are! What in the world are you 
doing?” 

With a great effort she controlled herself. “I shall be down 
directly,” she answered. 

At all costs she would keep the knowledge of her sufferings from 
Grace. Her anxiety about her part would be a sufficient reason for 
her agitation. She composed herself as well as she could and went 
down, but with such a terrible sinking of the heart that she could 
hardly speak. 

“‘T am so wretchedly nervous about to-night,” she said. “I cannot 
control it.” 

“ Ah, you will have to learn to do so, dear. Come and stroke my 
hair again—that will soothe you as well as me.” 

Vera was glad of the excuse to sit where Grace could not see her 
face, but she could hardly bring herself to touch the hair—the hair 
he had probably fondled over and over again. The thought was 
maddening. Grace went on: 

“What would you say if you had to go through your part with 
such a weight on your heart as I had on that night when I saw 
him last ?” 

The hand on her hair stopped a moment, and then went on with 
a quickened movement ; but there was no sound. 

“T thought I should have gone mad! Oh, my dear, the 
nervousness alone is nothing! Wait until you love as I loved— 
then you will know what feeling is. Your turn is to come.” 

What mysteries we are even to our closest friends! Grace little 
knew that every word was piercing Vera’s heart literally like a knife. 

“Even now I hope sometimes that he may come back to me,” 
Grace went on. “If I only had the chance I could explain every- 
thing to him, and I am sure he would pity me, not blame me. How 
I wish you knew him. He is so handsome, so manly. It is 
impossible to help loving him. Oh, dear, what should I do if he has 
grown to love anyone else?” 

The hand stopped again. 

“T must really go now, dear,” said Vera, unable any longer to 
control herself. “I have so many things to do.” 

She moved towards the door, but her powers of endurance had 
reached their utmost limits. Before she had crossed the room she 
staggered and sank into a chair with a low cry, 
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Grace was by her side in a moment. “Why, you little goose!” 
she said. ‘You have got regular stage-fright. This will never do.” 

‘Oh, I shall be better presently. I will lie down for a little while. 
Don’t trouble yourself about me. You are ill yourself.” 

“But I shal/ trouble myself. I have been thinking too much of 
myself and too little of what you have to go through. I will order 
the dinner, and you really must have some champagne. I am a 
wretch to have worried you with all my troubles at such atime. I 
ought to have known better.” 

Can anything compare with the absolute isolation and solitude of 
the human heart? Even to our nearest and dearest not one tithe 
of our thoughts are made known. We are like the orbs of space 
circling in our appointed orbits, wrapped in a veil of mystery which is 
never wholly penetrated. Sometimes when hearts are truly in unison 
our inmost thoughts are shared to some extent, but never wholly. 
One can scarcely imagine a brighter heaven than one where every 
thought is clear and open to the day—where nothing is kept back, 
where each can read the other’s soul and find nothing but purity! 
But this is not for the children of this world. 

There was a crowded house that night, but how many of the 
fashionably dressed people in the stalls, or indeed of the actors 
behind the scenes, knew of what was passing in the heart of the girl 
on whom all eyes were centred when she made her appearance as the 
heroine of the piece? To her the very effort to acquit herself 
creditably came as a blessed relief from her unendurable grief. Her 
natural instinct compelled her to throw herself into the piece, and for 
a time she forgot everything else. But the heavy sense of oppression 
remained and clouded even her greatest successes, Although she 
had not caught the trick of the experienced actress, her performance 
was marked by a naturalness and depth of feeling that carried all 
before it, and at the close of each act she was vociferously recalled. 
Almost mechanically she came before the curtain, and even the 
enthusiastic Irish audience could not fail to be struck with the 
extraordinary sadness of her look as she bowed her thanks. The 
enthusiasm increased with each act, but never for one moment when 
she reappeared did her expression change. She seemed, as one of 
the audience expressed it to another, like a person walking in a 
dream. But the tension could not be kept up. When the last act 
came, and her final scene was finished amid the wildest applause, 
the sense of a duty to be performed, which had sustained her through 
that trying ordeal, came to an end. The curtain fell. She staggered 
rather than walked to the wing, clutched feebly at the frail canvas, 
and then fell heavily on the stage. 

Mr, Colborne was waiting at the wing to offer her his congratula- 
tions and to again lead her before the curtain in response to the 
deafening calls which were coming from the audience. It was in 
vain. Vera lay moveless, speechless, and he was obliged to appear 
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alone and explain to the excited audience that Miss Violet Fenton 
was so much overcome by the trying part she had been called on to 
sustain for the first time, that she was unable to appear. Whereupon 
there were renewed shouts of applause, and the audience quietly 
dispersed. 

Then Colborne hurried back; they had carried Vera to the 
dressing-room, where Miss Carlyon’s dresser, who served them both, 
was attending to her. ‘Get the bottle of sherry from the table in 
my room,” said Colborne to a man who was waiting at the door. 
‘What is it?” he inquired eagerly of the dresser. ‘‘ Has she fainted, 
or what is it?” 

** Only fainted, I think, sir. She seems reviving already.” 

The man reappeared with the wine. Colborne stooped over Vera, 
who was lying flat on a couch where they had first placed her. He 
poured a little of the wine between her lips. He was strangely 
agitated, looking perfectly white. 

*“* How beautiful she is,” was the thought which passed through his 
mind. “She is reviving, I think,” he continued aloud. 

**T think so, sir,” replied the dresser. 

“Tell them to get a close cab, not a car; I must take her home.” 

Presently Vera sat up. 

‘“*What has happened ?” she asked feebly. 

“You were rather overdone with your exertions. You had a 
slight faint. Do you feel all right now?” 

“TI feel better. How very stupid of me!” 

*T don’t know that. You had a trying part to play at short 
notice; you did splendidly! What a pity it was you could not 
respond to the last call. Let me give you a little more of this,” he 
said, pouring some sherry into the glass. 

“No, thank you, I feel quite right now! I had better get home 
as quickly as possible.” 

Then for the first time it all came back to her—the scene with 
Grace and the terrible discovery. The thought of going back there 
sickened her. 


“You must let me go with you,” Colborne said. ‘You are not 
fit to go alone.” 


“Oh, but I am quite well enough, thank you! I could not think 
of troubling you.” 


“Nor I of letting you go alone. I should never forgive myself. 
I will leave you to change your dress.” 

She saw that it would be affectation to resist, and after all she had 
gone through she felt really helpless. By the time the cab came she 
had put on her ordinary attire, and taking Colborne’s arm she passed 
down the stairs. 

Very little was said on the way back to the lodgings. Once 
Colborne asked how she was feeling and placed his hand on hers. 
She quietly withdrew it, saying she was feeling quite well. They 
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reached the door of the lodgings. She had a latch-key, so she 
turned to say good-night. 

“You are not going to shunt me like that,” Colborne said. “I 
must come in with you. Besides, I want to know how Miss Carlyon 
is; she is most likely sitting up to know how you got on.” 

“She is more likely fast asleep; at least, I hope she is. She was 
very ill this evening when I left.” 

‘In any case I must see that you are all right.” 

She saw it was useless to protest, though her sense of propriety 
was shocked. When they reached the sitting-room, they found no 
one there, but the supper was on the table. 

“JT hope you can eat some supper; it will do you good,” said 
Colborne. “I am half inclined to join you, but I won’t inflict myself 
on you any longer; good-night.” 

He took her hand and held it a long time in his. There was a 
strange look in his face which made her feel uneasy. He turned 
and went towards the door, then came back. 

“Miss Fane,” he said, ‘I may as well speak now as at any other 
time. You don’t know how you have attracted me from the very 
first. I cannot resist my fate; I love you. This night has shown 
me how much; it has shown me too what we might do together, 
what we might accomplish. Fame for you, fortune for me. You 
are young and, as far as I see, entirely friendless. Let me be your 
protector. Let us join forces and fight the future together. I tell 
you I love you! Will you be my wife?” 

Vera had gradually shrunk backwards as he spoke, and had sunk 
into a chair with averted face. Her pallor had deepened and she 
turned to him with a quivering lip. 

‘Mr. Colborne,” she said feebly, “let me entreat you not to speak 
to me in this way. I cannot listen to you.” 

“What do you mean?” he answered, with some surprise. “Is 
there anything wonderful in the expression of my admiration for you ; 
in the desire to unite my fortune with yours?” 

“In the latter—yes,” she said quickly. ‘Surely you have not 
considered the difference in our positions. You, the son of a peer, I 
a penniless girl. I could not accept such a sacrifice.” 

“T have considered it, although I do not admit the sacrifice. The 
accident of birth is of no advantage to me—rather the reverse. I 
have made my own way in life—carved out my own course—I am 
free to choose.” 

** But still,” said Vera, driven from her first stronghold, “I must 
ask you not to pursue this subject. What you propose is impossible. 
Let me beg of you not to force me to repeat it.” 

** Do I understand that you absolutely refuse me?” said Colborne, 
with increased wonderment in his voice. All his life, in his inter- 
course with women, he had been accustomed more or less to have 
his own way. His social position, and a certain charm and refine- 
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ment of manner, had done much to gain him the admiration of the 
women with whom he had been chiefly brought into contact. He 
had thought long and deeply on the subject before making up his 
mind to take this step. He had been greatly struck with Vera; but 
there was always a certain amount of worldly wisdom mixed up with 
all his actions, and the fact that he had seen in her the making of a 
great actress had no doubt influenced him in coming to a determina- 
tion. His surprise and annoyance, therefore, at being thus repulsed 
after making this sacrifice—for a sacrifice he deemed it, in spite of 
his words—may be easily imagined. 

Concealing his annoyance as well as he could, he advanced 
towards Vera. 

“Miss Fane,” he said, “you surely cannot realise what it is I offer; 
the prospect that it opens to you; the devotion I feel for you. Surely 
you cannot refuse me.” 

“T do—I must! Oh, why will you force me to repeat it! Iam 
grateful to you for your kindness, for the consideration you have 
shown me. Why spoil all by pressing upon me what I must refuse ?” 

Colborne’s temper, never entirely under control, was rapidly rising. 
Most managers are more or less autocrats in their own company. It 
is necessary that they should be so, and this rebuff—where he had 
looked for ready consent—was galling in the extreme. The love 
which he really felt for this girl, however, still enabled him to control 
himself. 

“Miss Fane, I cannot accept refusal yet,” he said; “I love you 
too much.” 

He sank into a chair by her side and endeavoured to take her hand. 
She withdrew it hastily. All that had happened that night—the 
ordeal she had gone through at the theatre, Grace’s terrible revelation, 
and now this new ordeal she was passing through—proved too much 
for her. She threw herself back in the chair and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“Oh, is there no one to help me!” she cried. “I have suffered 
so much! I cannot bear any more!” 

Still hoping that in her despair she would yield, Colborne made a 
fatal mistake. He passed his arm round her and endeavoured 
to draw her towards him. In a moment Vera had started up, and, 
before he could intercept her, had reached the door and thrown 
it open. 

“ This is cruel, cowardly!” she exclaimed. “ You take advantage 
of your position, Mr. Colborne. I have given you my answer. If 
you will not leave me I must call for help.” 

Red anger burned on Colborne’s brow. With scarcely another 
look at Vera he passed out on to the landing. Then he turned— 

“You have made your choice,” he said. “I will leave you now; 
but remember, whatever happens I shall love you still. I am not 
easily turned from my purpose. You will yield to my wishes yet.” 
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The next moment he was gone. Vera listened for the closing of 
the door below, and then every nerve, every faculty gave way and she 
sank half fainting on a couch, her face buried in her hands. 

“ How much more am I to endure?” she moaned. The events 
of the night rose before her as a hideous dream—the future had no 
gleam of light. How was it possible for her to continue her inter- 
course with Grace after the terrible truths she had heard? Life 
would be a daily torture to her. Her position in Mr. Colborne’s 
company seemed equally impossible after the scene which had just 
passed between them. His last words led her to believe that she 
would be subjected to an almost daily persecution unless she yielded 
to his wishes, and the thought of this sickened her very soul. Most 
bitterly did she regret now that she had ever joined the company. 
Hard as her lot might have been, she would at least have been spared 
this bitter pain. 

Suddenly she started up, filled with a resolve which seemed to 
give her new strength. To get away from it all—that was the 
thought which possessed her now. There is a crisis in suffering 
beyond which endurance cannot go—which drives us to sudden 
action with an utter disregard of consequences—before which 
conventions are scattered to the winds. Vera had reached that 
point, and in the turmoil of her mind she was scarcely responsible 
for her actions; as to the consequences, she scarcely gave them a 
thought. 

She went quietly to the door of Grace’s room and looked in. The 
room was in darkness, but she could tell by her friend’s breathing 
that she was sleeping soundly. Still influenced by her one idea, she 
went to her own room, and possessing herself of a small hand-bag, 
she put into it such things as she might immediately require. Then 
she changed her dress for one more fitted for travelling, and having 
done this she returned to the sitting-room, taking the bag with her. 
There was some wine on the table—a thing she seldom touched, but 
her pulses were throbbing so that she filled a glass and drank it off. 
It seemed to revive her, and she gave a bitter laugh. 

“Tt seems as if Grace’s words were true,” she said. “I am 
coming to it!” 

She tried to swallow a few mouthfuls of food; but the attempt 
almost choked her. ‘Then she looked at her watch; it was close 
upon one o’clock. If she could only get a few hours’ sleep, she 
thought ; but that seemed impossible, the nervous tension was too 
great. 

She lay down on the couch, however, and then another thought 
struck her. She got up and began searching for a railway time-table, 
which she presently found under some newspapers. Eagerly scanning 
its contents she seemed to come to a conclusion. 

“Seven-twenty,” she said. “I must leave long before that. Oh, 
if I could only sleep!” 
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She lay down on the couch again. This time, from absolute 
mental and physical exhaustion, she fell into a deep sleep which 
lasted three hours. She awoke immensely refreshed, but almost 
immediately came the rush of misery again. ‘This time, too, it came 
with sickening force. She could hardly endure it. She looked at 
her watch. 

““T must go,” she said; “action is my only chance. Without it I 
shall go mad. How can I bear my life without 47m ?” 

She stole quietly to the door of Grace’s room again. She heard 
the regular breathing still going on. She advanced noiselessly to the 
bed. Grace was sleeping placidly with one white hand outside the 
coverlet. Vera knelt by the bedside. 

“* May God bless and keep you, dear, and may you never know the 
misery you have caused me!” she murmured. Then she pressed 
her lips upon the hand quite softly; but the action roused the 
sleeper. 

“What is it? Is that you, Vera?” 

“Yes, dear. I came to see if you were asleep; I did not mean to 
rouse you.” 

“Yes, Iam so sleepy. Thank you so much! Good-night!” 

“‘Good-night, darling ; I hope you will be well to-morrow!” 

She stooped and kissed the soft cheek which had already turned 
away to sleep again, and then with another low “God bless her!” 
stole softly from the room. 

When she reached the sitting-room she went to a writing-table and 
wrote the following note :— 


“My DEAREST GRACE,—When you read this I shall be far away 
from you. Believe me, dear, it is a very sad necessity which drives 
me to this step. One day I may tell you all. Mr. Colborne will not 
blame me for the course I have taken, for he is partly the cause. Do 
not be anxious about me. I have faith in God, and shall no doubt 
work out my future in my own way. Do not attempt to find me— 
it would be useless. Believe me, 

“Ever your loving friend, 
“VERA.” 


This she enclosed in an envelope and addressed to her friend, 
leaving it on the mantelpiece. Then she took out her purse and 
found that it contained three pounds and some silver. 

“Enough for present needs,” she said. By this time her resolve 
had made her calmer, and she knelt a few moments in prayer. Then 
putting on her ulster and taking her bag in her hand, she stole softly 
down the stairs, and opening the front door, went out into the night. 


(Zo be continued.) 








SOME MEMORABLE DUELS. 
By CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER. 


 Cg-epes HANGER, the last Lord Coleraine, used to boast that 

he cared not whether he was a nobleman or a gentleman, but 
one thing he knew, and that was, that he was a dead shot / In the 
days of duelling such words as these meant a good deal, and holding 
such sentiments, it was fortunate for him that he did not meet the 
fate of Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, and fall a victim in an “ affair 
of honour.” All through the eighteenth century the duelling mania 
was at its height, especially during the reign of the third George, 
when the custom of settling even the slightest dispute at the sword’s 
point increased to an alarming extent. 

It was, however, in the year 1712, during the reign of the last of 
our Stuart sovereigns, that occurred perhaps the most notorious duel 
of the century, fought between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun, at the “ Ring” in Hyde Park. 

They were brothers-in-law, but had long been at war in the law 
courts over Lord Gerard’s property, whose two daughters the Duke 
and Mohun had married. 

The ill-omened Lord Mohun, who seems to have been more 
remarkable for brawling and duelling than for any other accomplish- 
ment, was one of the worst of the “ Mohocks,” over whose exploits 
history is not silent, and the reputed murderer of “ Will Mountfort ” 
the actor, and favoured suitor of Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

By degrees he had degenerated into being the tool and bully of 
the Whigs, who employed him to insult the Duke—a great Tory, 
and devoted to “the King over the water ”—in the hope of drawing 
the Duke into a mortal combat. The ball was opened by Mohun, 
at the family lawyer’s in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he had met the 
Duke one day by appointment (for, as mentioned above, they had 
long been at war in the law courts). There Mohun, who had doubt- 
less wrought himself to the proper pitch by wine, took an early 
opportunity of insulting his brother-in-law in the hope of making zm 
the challenger. The Duke, however, had too much contempt for the 
known character of the man to idly enter into a dispute with him, 
and relied on his own reputation with the world to bear him out in 
neglecting to notice an affront committed under the influence of 
intoxication. 

Baffled by this unexpected forbearance, Mohun resolved to unite 
in himself the somewhat unusual character of aggressor and chal- 
lenger. He asked the Duke where he could see his friends, and 
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within an hour had sent one of his own to arrange this deadly duel. 
This was a Major-General Macartney, of so fire-eating a disposition 
that he called thrice in the same day at the Duke’s residence in 
St. James’s Square in order to deliver the message entrusted to him. 

A meeting was arranged for an early hour the following morning 
at the “ Ring” in Hyde Park, a spot much favoured by our ancestors 
of Queen’s Anne’s time for settling “affairs of honour.” Dean Swift 
records that Lord Mohun, on this which proved to be the last night 
of his profligate career on earth, was observed to be seized with “fear 
and trembling.” Fear and trembling were methinks not much in the 
line of so reckless a desperado, nor does his subsequent conduct 
show anything of the kind. The Duke and his second, a Colonel 
Hamilton of the Foot Guards, were the first in the field. No sooner 
had the second party arrived than the Duke, turning sharply to 
Macartney, said: “I am well assured, sir, that all this is by your 
contrivance, and therefore you shall have your share in the dance. 
My friend, Colonel Hamilton here, will entertain you.” 

“‘T wish for no better partner,” replied Macartney with a profound 
bow. “It is an honour for me to be matched with a gentleman 
who has been at Mons and Namur.” 

After the preliminary figures had been gone through, the two-sided 
duel commenced with “ infinite fury.” Macartney had the misfortune 
to be speedily disarmed, though not before he had wounded his 
adversary in the right leg. At this point their attention was drawn 
off to the condition of their two principals, who had suddenly 
grappled together, stabbing at each other desperately. 

The loud and angry clashing of the steel had called to the 
secluded spot some few stragglers who chanced to be abroad betimes 
that morning. 

Rage seemed to lend them supernatural strength, and they thrust 
at one another like madmen. At last the Duke’s sword passed 
through his adversary, who shortening his weapon, plunged it into 
the upper part of the Duke’s left breast, causing him to fall upon 
Mohun for support. 

It was now that Colonel Hamilton came to his aid and raised him 
in his arms. The Duke was without doubt a dying man, but 
Macartney, anxious to make his death a certainty, picked up one of 
the swords and stabbed him to the heart over Hamilton’s shoulder, 
and then turned and fled the spot immediately, succeeding in making 
good his escape to Holland. 

Such is the tale of the day, believed with horror and indignation 
by the Tory party of the whole kingdom, but as strenuously denied 
by the Whigs. Proclamations were issued and large rewards offered 
for the apprehension of Macartney, but when, some years later, 
under George I., he surrendered to take his trial at the Old Bailey, 
he was found guilty of manslaughter only, and subsequently acquitted. 
According to some, it was Lord Mohun himself who stabbed the 
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wounded man to the heart while leaning for support upon his 
shoulder; others say it was a footman of Mohun’s who played the 
part attributed to Macartney. 

It was furthermore roundly asserted by the Tory party that the 
Whig faction had gone so far as to place hired assassins about the 
Park to make sure of their victim, should he escape the open ferocity 
of Lord Mohun and his accomplice Macartney. The other seconds 
were tried for murder and acquitted. Colonel Hamilton swore 
positively that Macartney was the person who gave the Duke his 
death-wound ; but the jury did not believe him, and he had to fly to 
the Continent to avoid a prosecution for perjury. 

“This morning at eight,” writes Swift to Stella on the day of the 
catastrophe, “‘my man brought me word that Duke Hamilton had 
fought with Lord Mohun, and both killed. I immediately sent to 
the Duke’s house in St. James’s Square, and found that his body had 
been brought home at eight, in his coach, while the Duchess was 
still asleep. The porter could hardly answer for tears, and a great 
rabble was about the house.” 

The only remark that Lord Mohun’s widow made, when his corpse 
was brought home, was an expression of high displeasure that the men 
had laid the body on her state bed, thereby staining with blood the 
rich and costly furniture. 

Another remarkable duel was that which took place between the 
fifth Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth, of Annesley, on the 26th 
January, 1765. The quarrel was a very silly and groundless one. A 
club of Nottinghamshire gentlemen of rank and fortune had met as they 
usually did—one evening a week—to dine together at the Star and 
Garter tavern, Pall Mall. Everything went offas usual good-humouredly, 
but about seven o’clock a dispute arose, whether Lord Byron, who took 
no care of his game, or Mr. Chaworth, who was a strict preserver, 
had most on their manor. Mr. Chaworth remarked that he believed . 
there was not a hare in that part of the country which was not either 
preserved by himself or Sir Charles Sedley. On this Lord Byron, 
who was a most spiteful and unamiable person, offered a wager of 
4100 that 4e had more game on his estate than his neighbour in the 
country, Mr. Chaworth, had on his. ‘The wager was accepted, and 
the particulars duly recorded in black and white. Shortly after this 
Sir Charles Sedley’s manors were mentioned, whereupon Lord Byron 
exclaimed in some heat : 

“Sir Charles Sedley’s manors? Where are they?” 

“Why, Hocknel and Nuttal,” replied Mr. Chaworth ; “the latter 
was purchased by his family from one of my ancestors.” 

Lord Byron did not dispute Nuttal, but he claimed Hocknel as 
his own. 

“In that case,” answered Mr. Chaworth, “if your lordship 
requires satisfaction, why, Sir Charles lives in Dean Street, and you 
know where to find me in Berkeley Street.” 
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Whether this was a real dispute or only used as a means of giving 
vent to angry feeling seems somewhat doubtful, though it is possible 
that Chaworth used the word “ satisfaction ” with a double meaning, 
yet the company apprehended no evil consequences when they 
parted at eight o’clock. 

Lord Byron, however, stepped into an empty chamber and sent the 
“drawer” after Mr. Chaworth, who was on his way downstairs, to 
request a few minutes’ private conversation with that unfortunate 
gentleman. Mr. Chaworth, who was, it is said, a most amiable 
character, and not one likely to nourish any ill-feeling, immediately 
retraced his steps and went to the room where Lord Byron was 
awaiting him. It was a small apartment, and lighted only by the dim 
light of a tallow candle and the dying embers of a dull fire. On Mr. 
Chaworth entering the room Byron asked him whether he was to have 
“recourse to Sir Charles Sedley to account for the business of the 
game and the disputed lordship of the manor, or to himself?” 

“To me, my lord, if you wish,” was the reply in a somewhat 
surprised tone. “And I think if you have anything to say it would 
be best to shut the door, lest we should be overheard.” 

Speaking thus, Mr. Chaworth moved on one side to effect this 
object, but upon turning round he observed, to his astonishment, that 
Lord Byron was just behind him with his sword half drawn, and 
heard him, at the same instant, call out “ Draw!” 

There was nothing for it but for Mr. Chaworth to draw his own 
sword in return, and do his best to defend himself in his somewhat 
awkward position by the door, which he did. He was an excellent 
fencer, but unfortunately made a thrust entangling his sword in the 
waistcoat of his antagonist, whereupon Lord Byron shortened his 
weapon and inflicted a fatal wound. Mr. Chaworth was carried to 
his house in Berkeley Street and survived but a few hours, though he 
was able to dictate his will and a letter to his mother, and make a 
communication to his near relative, a Mr. Levinge, which appears to 
have somewhat impugned the honour of Lord Byron. 

“Good heavens!” cried the dying man, “that I should have been 
such a fool as to fight in the dark. His lordship did not intend 
fighting when we went into the room, but seeing me up by the door 
he thought he had me at an advantage, and thus encountered me. I 
die as a man of honour, but Byron has done himself no good by it.” 

Horace Walpole says that he left behind him a paper in which he 
allowed it was a fair duel. Mr. Chaworth died at nine in the morning, 
in his fortieth year, and a bachelor. Lord Byron was tried for murder 
before his peers at Westminster Hall on the 16th and 17th of April 
following. He made a plain and honourable defence, denying with 
indignation the insinuations made against his fairness and honour. 
On the conclusion of his address the Lords declared Lord Byron to 
be guilty of “manslaughter” only ; whereupon his lordship, claiming 
the privileges of the peerage as regulated in the first of Edward VL, 
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was discharged upon payment of the usual fees. By the statute before 
mentioned, peers in all cases where the benefit of clergy is allowed 
were dismissed without burning in hand, loss of inheritance, or 
corruption of blood. Lord Byron, who has come down to posterity 
as “the bad Lord Byron,” survived his trial three-and-thirty years, 
dying in 1798, when the family honours devolved upon his grand- 
nephew George—the poet—son of Captain Byron, the wild and 
reckless prodigal who married the Scottish heiress, Miss Gordon. 

This Lord Byron, as we know well, gave a lustre to his tarnished 
name which had never before belonged to it. The memory of the 
celebrated and fatal duel did not die out with the old lord, but 
caused a bitter feud between the neighbouring families of Byron and 
Chaworth, and more than half a century afterwards cast a baneful 
influence over the immortal bard of Newstead Abbey. 

During the summer of 1803 Miss Chaworth, the orphaned heiress 
of Annesley, “the solitary scion left of a time-honoured race,” and 
the youthful Lord Byron, the embryo author of “Childe Harold” 
and “Manfred,” often met, for they were near neighbours. The 
young poet, then only in his sixteenth year, fell passionately in love 
with the beautiful girl of seventeen, and spent rapturous hours by her 
side, listening spell-bound to her singing, or roaming over the old 
terraced garden of Annesley. 

Miss Chaworth, however, by no means shared these ecstatic feelings. 
A young lady of her years seldom, if ever, has any smiles to spare for 
a stripling of sixteen, and one day Byron had the mortification to 
overhear her saying to her maid, “Do you think I could care any- 
thing for hat Jame boy?” This speech, as he himself says, was like 
a shot through his heart, and so the brief love-dream ended with 
the summer holidays. He only saw Miss Chaworth once again in 
the following year, when she was engaged to be married to another. 

His boyish passion had been, however, no day-dream, but a 
heart-wound that left an abiding scar. Years afterwards he wrote in 
one of his journals, ‘Our union would have healed feuds in which 
blood had been shed by our fathers; it would have joined lands 
broad and rich; it would have joined, at least, one heart and two 
persons not ill-matched in years, and—and—and what has been the 
result?” Her married life was unhappy, and she faded away out 
of a life which had blighted the promise of the morning. 

He endeavoured to console himself by a rich marriage; but his 
married life was no happier than Miss Chaworth’s, and, ere many 
months were over, he bade farewell to England for ever and ended 
his life abroad. 

On one occasion Lord Camelford, the noted duellist, had to find 
bail for £4,000 and two securities of £2,000 each, for kidnapping 
a Mr. Abbott from his own dinner-table and conveying him in a 
carriage late at night to Acton Green, in order to meet him there in 
a moonlight encounter. 
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During the reign of the “Macaronis” (1770-5) the duelling 
epidemic was at its height, and assumed the most alarming pro- 
portions. Acts of Parliament were passed imposing large fines on 
those “disturbed” in the act. Still the vice grew and flourished. 
No less than five duels came off in Hyde Park in the month of 
March, 1775; and tradesmen, apprentices, and footmen no longer 
fought with the arms given them by nature, but ran to the sword- 
cutler and sallied forth to the “ field of honour.” 

In February, 1780, two negro servants fought a duel in the Park, 
with two footmen for their seconds. One of the coloured gentlemen 
received a slight wound in the cheek, and the effusion of a few 
thimblesful of blood soon brought about a reconciliation. 

In the November of 1783 two footmen fought with pistols in 
Hyde Park, one of whom was so badly wounded in the thigh—the 
bone being broken and shattered—that amputation became necessary, 
and the poor wretch lost his place and his leg for the sake of a milliner 
in Tavistock Street, who was the causa dellt. 

A noteworthy duel took place in Hyde Park in the year 1762 
between John Wilkes, the witty agitator, and another M.P. The latter 
had one day in the House of Commons alluded to Wilkes as a 
“stabber in the dark, a cowardly, malignant rascal.” Now, Mr. 
Wilkes prided himself as much upon his gallantry as upon his wit 
and disloyalty, and promptly called his offending colleague “ out.” 
They fired four times, when Wilkes fell wounded in the abdomen, 
though not seriously. He was the cause of another rather amusing 
than tragical duel several years later. 

A certain Captain Douglas, who chanced to be discussing the 
former’s merits and demerits in a coffee-house, thought fit to denounce 
him as “a scoundrel and a coward,’ when a Rev. Mr. Green, who 
was present, took up the cudgels for Wilkes and proceeded to pull 
the Captain’s nose, at the same time informing him that 4e would 
“back Wilkes against a Scot any day.” A duel was inevitable, and, 
though it was late in the evening, they at once repaired to the Park. 
And, strange as it may seem, the parson mi/itant handled his sword 
so well that he ran the Captain through the doublet, whereupon the 
“honour” of both gentlemen was pronounced to be saved, and they 
left the spot “ perfectly satisfied.” 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, in 1772, availed himself of its “ sylvan 
glades” in order to fight a duel with Captain Matthews; but, finding 
the crowd too great, they went instead to the Castle Tavern in 
Covent Garden, and there fought with swords. The beautiful singer, 
Miss Linley, to whom Sheridan was already secretly married, was the 
cause of the quarrel, They were both severely cut, but neither 
seriously wounded. 

In 1783 a Lieut.-Colonel Thomas and Colonel Gorden met in 
deadly combat in the Park, when the former was slain. On the 
afternoon of the 17th of March, 1776, George Garrick, brother of 
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the celebrated David, and an actor of Drury Lane, James Baddeley, 
met for purposes of mortal combat near the “ Ring,” a flirtation of 
Garrick’s with Mrs, Baddeley being the cause. Baddeley had just 
fired when his pretty wife, who had somehow found out the state of 
affairs, arrived upon the battle-field in a flood of tears and a sedan- 
chair. 

Throwing herself upon her knees she exclaimed, in most dramatic 
tones, @ /a Mrs. Siddons: 

“Oh, spare him! Spare him!” 

Garrick immediately fired in the air, whereupon a reconciliation 
took place. In 1797, Colonels King and Fitzgerald fought in the 
Park, the cause of dispute being a lady, and near relative of the 
former, who had been insulted by Fitzgerald, who was killed. 

The last duel fought in Hyde Park was in 1817, though as recently 
as 1822 the Dukes of Bedford and Buckingham fought in Kensington 
Gardens, 

In the year 1789 occurred the famous royal duel, which took place 
on the 26th of May, between the Duke of York—who was then in 
his twenty-sixth year—and Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox, who was 
about the same age. ‘The dispute occurred at a dinner-party given 
by the Prince of Wales at Carlton House, at which Colonel Lennox 
was a guest. In a moment of forgetfulness, this gentleman proposed 
the health of Mr. Pitt, who was the great leader of the political party 
then arrayed against his Highness; angry words arose, but the good 
sense of the company soon allowed the matter to drop. 

A report was soon afterwards circulated that the Duke of York 
had commented in his club somewhat severely upon the conduct of 
Colonel Lennox, and furthermore asserted that terms had been 
applied to that officer, to which no gentleman ought to submit. 
These observations were duly repeated, with no doubt many variations, 
to the Colonel, who took an early opportunity, while the Duke was 
on parade, to address him, “desiring to know what were the words 
that had been applied to him, and by whom spoken?” 

His Royal Highness vouchsafed no other reply than to order the 
Lieutenant-Colonel to his post. 

On parade being over, the Duke went into the orderly-room, and, 
sending for Colonel Lennox, intimated to him, in the presence of all 
the other officers, that he desired to receive no protection from his 
position as a prince of the blood, or his station as a commanding 
officer. ‘When not on duty,” said his Royal Highness, “I wear a 
brown coat, and have none of the paraphernalia of rank ; neither shall 
the position which I hold in the army exempt me from any obligation 
which I may possibly owe as a private gentleman.” 

After this declaration Colonel Lennox sent a circular letter to each 
separate member of d’Aubigny’s club, asking him whether he had 
uttered or overheard the words alluded to by the Duke. None 
of the members of the club responded, and the Duke still de- 
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clined any further explanation. Colonel Lennox then called upon’ 


him for the satisfaction due from one gentleman to another, and his 
Royal Highness at once waived all personal distinctions and consented 
to give Colonel Lennox the satisfaction required. 

The meeting took place on Wimbledon Common. Lord Rawdon 
accompanied the Duke, and Lord Winchilsea, who himself figures in 
more than one “affair of honour,” acted as second to Lennox. The 
ground was measured for twelve paces. The signal being given, 
Lennox fired, and the ball grazed his Royal Highness’s curl, but the 
Duke of York did not fire. ‘The Duke, moreover, said he had no 
intention of firing; he had come, as Colonel Lennox desired, to give 
him satisfaction, but had no animosity against him. Lennox pressed 
that his Royal Highness should fire, which was declined. 

Lord Winchilsea, on behalf of his friend, then went up to the 
Duke, and expressed a hope that his Royal Highness would have no 
objection in saying that he considered Colonel Lennox as a man of 
honour and courage. But the Duke replied that he would say 
nothing; he had come out to give Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox 
satisfaction and did not mean to fire at him. If he was not satisfied 
he might fire again. Lennox said that was impossible. Both parties 
then left the ground. 

The Duke had been so anxious to keep this affair a secret from 
the Prince of Wales, that he had left his own hat at Carlton House 
and took one belonging to a member of the household instead ; but 
notwithstanding the precautions taken, the Prince found the matter 
out, and showed his displeasure in a marked manner, as we shall 
presently see. 

A few days afterwards the officers of Lennox’s regiment met at the 
Colonel’s request, in order to deliberate whether his action in the 
matter had been that of a gentleman and an officer; and after con- 
siderable discussion they came to the conclusion that Lennox had 
behaved with courage but not with judgment. This is, I fancy, the 
only instance of a prince of the blood in England being challenged 
by a subject, though such a thing had occurred in France a few years 
previous, when the Prince of Condé fought an officer of his own 
regiment. 

Though the good old King made a point of ignoring the offence 
committed by Colonel Lennox, the Prince of Wales was unable to 
restrain his feelings, and took care to express his displeasure to 
Colonel Lennox in the most pointed terms. This was at the King’s 
birthday ball at St. James’s, in 1789, and it certainly seemed rather 
audacious on the part of the Colonel to appear there at all. 

He stood up in the country dance with Lady Catherine Barnard ; 
the Prince of Wales, who danced with his sister the Princess Royal, 
happened to be the next couple. His Royal Highness paused, gave 
the Colonel a look, and taking his sister’s hand, led her to the bottom 
of the dance. The Duke of Clarence followed his example, but the 
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Duke of York made no distinction between his late adversary and 
other gentlemen present. 

When the Colonel and his partner had danced down the set, 
the Prince of Wales, again taking his partner's hand, led her to a 
seat. The Queen noticing something was amiss, went up to the 
Prince, saying : 

“You are heated, sir, and tired; I had better leave the apartment 
and put an end to the dance.” 

“I am heated,” replied the Prince, and tired, not with dancing, but 
with a portion of the company.” And then added: “I certainly 
never will countenance an insult offered to my family.” 

The next day the First Gentleman in Europe sent a very necessary 
apology to Lady Catherine Barnard, in which he expressed his regret 
that he should have caused 4er a moment’s embarrassment. 

Colonel Lennox succeeded to the Dukedom of Richmond in 1806 
and died in 1819. Colonel Montgomery, the younger son of a 
baronet, and himself a distinguished officer, was in the spring of 1803 
the victim of a ridiculous quarrel. In person he was remarkably 
handsome, and always dressed in the height of fashion. He went by 
the name of the Duke of Hamilton’s double, being the exact duplicate 
of that nobleman. 

He numbered among his intimate friends the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York. On the 6th of April in the before-mentioned 
year he was riding in Hyde Park, followed by his large Newfoundland 
dog. Another gentleman, one Captain Macnamara, a well-known 
naval man, was also taking an airing there in the same manner, and 
he too was followed by a large Newfoundland dog. The dogs fought. 

“Whose dog is this?” cried Colonel Montgomery in great dudgeon, 
after separating the angry beasts. ‘I will knock him down!” 

“‘Have you the impudence to say you will knock my dog down?” 
quickly responded Macnamara. ‘You must first knock me down!” 

A wrangle ensued ; an exchange of cards followed, and an appoint- 
ment made to meet that evening at seven o’clock, near Primrose Hill ; 
and a few moments after the hour named Captain Macnamara’s ball 
entered the right side of his opponent’s chest, who instantly fell 
without a word, though he rolled over two or three times as if 
in great agony and groaned. Montgomery’s ball had struck his 
adversary on the right side, just above the hip, passing through the 
left side, carrying part of the coat and waistcoat in with it, and taking 
part of his leather breeches and the hip button away. 

Colonel Montgomery was carried by some bystanders to Chalk 
Farm. On the way he attempted to speak, but the blood from his 
wound checked him; he foamed at the mouth, and shortly afterwards 
expired. 

For several days afterwards crowds of people flocked to view the 
spot where this misguided creature fought and fell. 

It is said that the Prince of Wales, on hearing the melancholy 
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news, shed a few of those tears which he was always so ready to part 
with at critical moments. 

Captain Macnamara recovered from his wound, and was tried at 
the Old Bailey. His defence, which was very short and to the point, 
was prepared by Lord Erskine, then only in his salad days. It ran 
as follows :— 

“T am an officer of the British Navy; my character you can hear 
of only from others. ‘To maintain discipline in my profession I must 
be respected. When called upon to lead others into honourable 
danger I must not be supposed to be a man who sought safety 
by submitting to what custom has taught others to consider as a 
disgrace. 

“Tam not presuming to urge anything against the law of God or 
of this land. I know that, in the eyes of duty and reason, obedience 
to the law. . . . is the first duty, and ought to be the rule of action ; 
but upon putting a construction upon my motives... . you will 
make allowance for my situation. It is impossible to define in terms 
the proper feelings of a gentleman, but their existence has supported 
this country for many ages, and she might perish if they were lost.” 

Lord Nelson spoke in high terms of Captain Macnamara; but the 
judge, in summing up, opined that the verdict must be “manslaughter.” 
The jury were, however, of a different opinion, and, after a short 
deliberation, returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

Putney Heath seems to have been another celebrated duelling- 
ground. On Sunday, May 27th, 1798, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney 
met for a hostile purpose on this heath. The latter had sent 
a challenge to the “ great commoner ” in consequence of some angry 
words in the House of Commons. Pitt was attended by Mr. Dudley 
Ryder (subsequently Lord Harrowby) and Tierney by Mr. George 
Walpole. Standing at twelve paces, each fired simultaneously, but 
without effect. The second fire was attended by a like result, where- 
upon the seconds stepped in and declared that sufficient satisfaction 
had been given. 

Lord Holland, in his memoirs of the Whig Party, has something to 
say about this duel. “Mr. Pitt’s irritability to Mr. Tierney was ”— 
he writes—“ very near involving more fatal consequences. Mr. 
Tierney, I have been told, annexed a meaning to Mr. Pitt’s words 
which they were not meant to convey; but the latter’s imperious 
manner of refusing all explanation when called upon made it difficult 
for Mr. Tierney not to resent his language. 

“Never,” continues Lord Holland, “did two men meet more 
ignorant of the use of their weapons. Mr. Pitt, on being cautioned 
by his second to take care of his pistols, as they were “hair 
triggers,” is reported to have held them up, remarking that he “saw 
no hair.” 

The danger of Mr. Tierney had indeed been great, for had Pitt 
fallen, the fury of the times would doubtless have condemned him to 
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exile or death, without reference to the sanction which custom then 
gave to the mode of redress he sought. 

In September, 1809, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning met for 
the same purpose on the Heath, when the latter was slightly wounded. 
The following year Mr. George Payne, a gentleman of fortune, was 
mortally wounded in a duel here, and died at the Red Lion, Putney, 
a few days afterwards. 

In June, 1839, the Marquis of Londonderry and Mr. Henry 
Grattan, M.P., fought on the common with pistols, when the latter, 
after receiving his opponent’s fire without injury, discharged his pistol 
in the air, and so the affair ended. Another memorable meeting took 
place here in May, 1840, between Prince (afterwards Emperor) Louis 
Napoleon and Count Léon. When on the ground the Count refused 
to fight with swords, but he found the Prince as ready to give him 
satisfaction with pistols. The delay caused by this change of 
weapons gave the police time to scent the impending mischief, and 
the affair ended at Bow Street instead of on the champ @honneur on 
Putney Heath. Count D’Orsay, the celebrated dandy, was the 
Prince’s second on this occasion. 

Among the latest duels fought here, or indeed anywhere in 
England, was the one which took place, the same year, between the 
Earl of Cardigan and Captain Harvey Tuckett. The Captain was 
severely wounded by a shot beneath the ribs, and Lord Cardigan 
was tried by his peers in February, 1841. But in consequence of 
the successful tactics of his counsel, who “ discovered a deficiency of 
proof as to the identity of the wounded man with the Captain Tuckett 
named in the indictment,” a verdict of “ Not guilty” was returned, 
though of course there could be no real doubt as to the Captain’s 
identity. 

By degrees, especially as about this time a linen-draper’s assistant 
figures as a principal in an “affair of honour,” duelling was voted low 
and vulgar, and henceforth ceased to be fashionable. 

Yet the greatest reforms have their drawbacks, and it would appear 
that the abolition of duelling has tended to make men less regardful 
of their neighbours, and encouraged in cowards a tendency to 
gratuitous insult. 
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THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


TIME! Hold the night, and do not let it go; 
Lengthen the moments, for the hours fill ; 

Half past—it struck !—“ Love, love—don’t tremble so— 
I couldn’t hurt you if I had the will! 


“Give me your hand. Nay, what if it be his? 
I do not hurt him that it lies in mine ; 
Lean out a little—turn your face like this, 
And lay your head just where the moonbeams shine. 





“Not your left hand—the right one. What a glare! 
Take off his diamonds! By what right divine 
Do they conceal you from me? Can I spare 
Aught of your hand to any touch,but mine? 





“T'll kiss the happy gems that clasp this hand 
In all men’s sight, and sin not. They are glad— 
Warm with the beating of your blood—and fanned 
By your sweet breathing ever. Am I mad 


“To talk thus to you? I forget I’m here 
Beyond the window, where you sit enthroned 
And listen dumbly. Neither love nor fear 
Can flush or pale you. Was St. Stephen stoned 


“Uplooking just as you do? Calm and stiff 
And irresponsive, gazing at the skies, 
Expecting them to open, much as if 
My love were stones that struck you not ; my cries 


“Of death and love, blasphemings? Ah, you start! 
I know you do not love me! Yes, I know; 
Dear love, I know ; but now that we must part, 

It’s hard of you to tell me; such a blow 


“To that poor hope I drew to me and said : 
‘Come here, I'll call you happiness.’ To-night 
Don’t crush it ; in the morning ‘twill be dead, 
And I—away. O humour me to-night! 


‘Say nothing: leave your hand, and let me rave! 
Don’t chili the difficult fancy that I’m glad 
With frigid mien and forecasts. You are grave 

And I’m so happy—yet the world is sad. 


“Why do you tremble, darling? How you blench 
And flutter in the moonlight! Life is true, 
And love is awful. Would you have me quench 
A flood of flame with half a drop of dew? 


“What are we after all? This window-ledge 
That’s cold and changeless, has no end or aim 
But to save fools from falling ; yonder hedge, 
That sprouts and blooms age after age the same— 
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“These trees that wrestle with the winds of years, 
The very ground by each dull rustic trod, 
Have longer life than we of love and tears, 

Who bear the soul and lack the might of God. 


“More life—long life. Why, they will stand and stare 
Blank stupid stares when you are old and I, 
And love not, when we're dead, and do not care— 
They'll live your children’s years and see them die. 


“What matter? We are atoms, and the world 
Rolls on her way, unheeding, into space : 
Fate sets her wheel, a living thread is twirled 

Sharply, and snapt asunder. Then his place 


“ Knows one no more, and gapes for others. Say 
What do we owe this world that strides along 
With blank blind eyes that heed not? We are clay 
To swell her fields, for death is very strong. 


“ Aye, there’s the end. Your sinner sleeps by saint, 
A heap of equal ashes. Would you know 
The bones of;Lais from Lucretia’s? Taint 
Is blind—and over all the roses blow. 


“ Ah, there’s the’rub! Poor Nature knows not sin; 
The summer rains rain on the good and bad ; 
The sweet sun shines, nor asks your kith and kin, 

And Nature smiles though all the world went mad. 


“So man’s the test, and not this world of God’s ; 
Man’s laws the gauge to mark the temperate head ; 
Till all is covered by the silent sods, 
The pregnant dust of some primeval dead. 


“We're of the earth, and earthy. Mother Earth, 
I shouldn’t know my dearest friend from you 
When once he’s dead and buried. What is Worth 
And Virtue? ’Tis the end alone is true! 


“You hear me! Love, you hear me! All my words 
Reach you at least, and are not spent in vain, 
Though they be tedious! As the crying birds 
Cry in the silence for the distant rain, 


“So I for you and to you. Do you mark 
The drift, if not the phrases? Don’t you feel 
A pity struggling for me in the dark, 
Who bear a longing only you can heal? 


“Why should we heed these strange and cruel laws? 
What the eye sees not does the dull heart rue? 
What is the use of all these bitter wars 
With right and self? I love—I love—and you——’ 


“There goes the hour! O my love, not yet! 
Time knows not time in such a love as mine! 
What’s this? O God, your cheek or mine that’s wet? 
Love, or compassion more than half divine?” 


(The late) STONE LEIGH. 
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WHAT IT COST. 


By Anna H. Drury, Autuor or “THE CHURCHWARDEN’S 
Hassock,”* ETC., ETC. 


I, 


| was a close summer afternoon, early in the sixties, and the 

atmosphere of a London counting-house was not of the inspiriting 
quality that refreshes the nerves likechampagne. Rather did it seem 
to weigh down mind and body alike of the men who sat at their 
desks in Wykeham Street, where Farquhar, Calthrop, and Co. had 
transacted business for many years, without a thought of changing, 
while change went on all round them. On one of them, indeed, the 
grey-haired head clerk, the effects of temperature and atmosphere were 
scarcely perceptible ; if taking matters coolly were possible in that office, 
Mr. Clinton did it, being never idle and never flurried; but among 
the younger men such philosophy was the exception, not the rule. 

Of the two desks nearest Mr. Clinton’s, the behaviour of the 
possessors was, this particular day, in marked contrast. Mr. Finucane 
Calthrop, nephew to one of the partners, had no scruple in 
displaying how intensely he was bored and wearied by his sur- 
roundings; he held his pen as if it burned his fingers, murmured 
jokes to distract the attention of the others, and occasionally tossed 
a twisted note to his opposite colleague, Horace Manning, by whom 
it was entirely disregarded. ‘These two, though on friendly terms, 
were in some degree, rivals, as Horace was the ward of Mr. Farquhar, 
head of the firm; and the junior clerks were divided in their admira- 
tion of these more favoured seniors. If Fin Calthrop, as he was 
familiarly called, set an example of idleness, Manning seemed bent 
on proving that work could be done in spite of weather; for he 
persevered in his writing, though one hand was occasionally pressed 
to his forehead, or thrust into his curly hair; and from time to time 
his lips were drawn tightly together, as if with pain that was nearly 
more than he could bear. There was no appearance of delicacy or 
weakness in his well-built frame ; the sunburn, still visible on his face 
and hands, bore witness to exposure and exercise; but there was a 
tired look in his eyes, when he raised them for a moment, and a 
changing of his complexion, sunburn notwithstanding, that, to any 
experienced observer, would have been better evidence of exhaustion 
than all the groans and yawns from the desk of his rival. 

The old clerk had noticed the symptoms for the last week ; but to- 
day he was more struck than usual; and he glanced at the young 
man, bending over his work, with a solicitude rarely seen on his 
quiet countenance, and which did not escape Fin Calthrop’s notice. 

* THE ARGOSY, January, 1898. 
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“Getting used up by stupendous hard work, that’s evident,” he 
pronounced in a low, but clearly audible voice of feigned sympathy. 
“ Ah me! an interesting case of early decline, brought on by—what 
shall we say?—genuine love of business, or penitence for past 
deficiency, or ambition to beat the record for industry and 
arithmetic, very much against our nature, and all because———” 

“Shut up!” growled the object of these remarks, darting an 
angry glance at the speaker, and resuming work immediately, 
but with an effort, betrayed by a shaking hand. 

“Shut up, my dear fellow?” drawled Calthrop. ‘I only wish we 
could. I do not pretend to that zeal for hard work that absorbs 
rising men like yourself. A pipe and a pull on the river, now, with 
some one to steer who looks at you from under a shady brown hat, 
and at whom you can look again I beg your pardon! Is 
anything the matter with your correspondence ?” 

“Hang it all, Fin! You won’t work yourself, nor let anyone 
else. I shall never have done at this rate.” 

And as Horace Manning spoke, he tore up an unfinished letter 
and flung the fragments into the waste paper basket. 

He had been chaffed for unwonted industry several times lately, 
and had taken it good-humouredly enough; but this afternoon he 
had reached a point where the additional straw to the burden is just 
too much. Mr. Clinton, who had a personal regard for him, and 
none at all for Finucane Calthrop, made a diversion in his favour by 
requesting the latter to look out a reference among sundry bound 
folios of copied letters; and silence prevailed again, till a call came 
down the tube from the office on the first floor. 

“Mr. Manning, if you please.” 

Horace threw down his pen; he had just finished his task, and 
stretched his weary arms as he would not have done after a long 
innings. 

“If that means a fresh lot to do, I must get a breath of air first, 
and come back again. ‘Those letters are ready, Mr. Clinton, if 
wanted.” 

“Very good, Mr. Manning,” said the old clerk cheerfully. He 
knew well enough how hard the young man had been working of late, 
and why ; and instead of jeering, was only too glad to encourage the 
exertion. Industry and steadiness had not been Horace’s strong points 
since his entry into the counting-house; and Fin Calthrop, as Mr. 
Clinton knew, had done his best to prevent their ever becoming so. 
His vexation at seeing a better influence than his own visibly 
prevailing, was at the bottom of his raillery, and gave it a flavour 
of spite. 

We have described them as being on friendly terms; but there 
was no real friendship between them. ‘They might share a pursuit 
or an amusement amicably enough in appearance ; but Horace, when 
he allowed his good sense fair play, acknowledged that Calthrop’s 
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guidance generally landed him in a ditch; and for the last three 
months had sturdily refused to follow it. This was the more 
provoking, that Fin, even when most genial, never forgot that the 
other might stand in his way, not only in obtaining the partnership 
to which he aspired, but another and fairer prize on which his mind 
was set. So long as “old Farquhar” saw his ward unpunctual and 
generally unsatisfactory, Calthrop felt little anxiety ; but this surprising 
conversion to business ways was, he said to himself, the very 
mischief; and if not stopped soon, might lead to unpleasant 
consequences, 

“It won’t last, that’s one comfort. He’s about sick of it already, 
and they will see that in his face, or I’m much mistaken.” 

The consolatory reflection was not entirely wrong, though the 
result did not answer his hopes. As Manning entered the partners’ 
private room, where Mr. Farquhar sat at his desk and Mr. Calthrop 
at a bureau opposite, the two gentlemen looked first at him, and then 
at each other, as if one had said, “I thought as much,” and the 
other, “I see you were right.” Horace, however, noticed nothing. 
As he stood there, waiting their pleasure, he was only dimly conscious 
of a hope that they would not keep him long. 

“Come in, Manning,” said Mr. Calthrop, a short, stout personage, 
with a fat voice, and good-natured twinkle in his eyes. ‘We have 
been talking about you, Mr. Farquhar and I, and have come to the 
conclusion that you want a fortnight or three weeks’ change ; and as 
we want a little business done abroad, you might take a run over and 
see to it—expenses paid, of course. You are a good German 
scholar, I know, which makes it all the easier to arrange. Just see 
if you can make that out.” 

He handed the young man a letter from a Frankfort firm, of which 
it is sufficient to say that it referred to a long postponed settlement 
of accounts, constantly promised, and once more indefinitely deferred, 
owing, it was explained, to the ill-health of the head of the house. 
Horace pulled himself together, and translated the epistle aloud, to 
the satisfaction of his hearers ; especially as he unravelled one or two 
very complicated sentences, that had been too hard for his guardian, 
fair linguist as he was. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Calthrop, who was no linguist at all, but 
always prompt in arranging matters, “ you see how it is, Manning? I 
think it was you who wrote to them some weeks ago, was it not? 
Yes, of course it was, for Fin couldn’t do it to save his life. We 
thought of writing again, and giving it them a little hotter than last 
time ; but Mr. Farquhar is of opinion—and no doubt he is correct— 
that the thing requires a personal interview, and that Schreiber 
Brothers must be made to see that this shillyshallying won’t do. So 
we shall give you full powers, and you will do the best you can with 
them—bully or persuade, whichever you please—only bring them to 
a settlement, and stick to it that you will not go without the money. 
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Don’t let them know it, but for the sake of cash down, we shouldn’t 
mind a little reduction.” 

“T understand, sir. When am I to go?” 

“* How soon could you start? Any arrears of work to make up?” 

Horace smiled. 

“ T had just finished when you called me, sir.” 

“You had—and in this heat, too? Well done! I wish that 
scamp Fin would take a leaf out of your books. Then, shall we say 
to-morrow, Farquhar?” 

Mr. Farquhar had no objection. Would Horace’s preparations 
take long? Only a few things wanted? ‘Then he had better go and 
get them at once, and come to dinner afterwards. He should have 
his instructions and supplies after they had talked the matter over in 
the evening. 

Horace never quite knew how he got down the stairs, but he found 
himself locking up his desk and explaining to Mr. Clinton why he 
should not return the next day; even while still feeling only half 
awake. Fin Calthrop’s envy supplied the needed stimulus. 

“What a brutal shame! This comes of putting one’s self forward 
to do more than your share of work, that you may ask for a holiday 
out of your turn! I'll get one, too, see if I don’t!” 

“T hope you will, without asking for it any more than I did!” 
said Horace; “but as to one’s turn, you always said you should 
choose September. Anyhow, one must go where one is sent, I 
suppose.” 

Fin Calthrop recollected himself, and smiled good-humouredly. 
* All right, old chap. Go and enjoy yourself. I wish you luck!” 

Could Horace have seen the look that followed him to the door 
he might not have passed through it quite so gaily. As it was, he felt 
as if all his previous sensations had been imaginary, and such things 
as headaches, and restless nights, and dizzy brains had never 
troubled him at all. He found out his mistake, to a certain degree, 
before he had finished his preparations ; but still it was with a lighter 
step than had of late been his that he mounted the staircase in his 
guardian’s house, about a quarter of an hour before dinner-time. 

As he had hoped, there was only one person in the drawing-room, 
and she the dearest in the world, who met him with outstretched 
hands of welcome. 

“Oh, Horace, I am so glad! Papa has told me all about it, and 
I know he has been anxious about you some little time. I do hope 
you will come back freshened up by the rest and change. He says 
you have quite earned a little holiday, and it is not to interfere with 
a real one later, you know.” 

“He has been very good in arranging this; but it is even more 
your doing than his or mine,” was Horace’s reply, as he caressed the 
hand he had taken, and could not bring himself to let go. “ You 
made me promise to turn over a new leaf, and I have turned it, I 
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suppose, to his satisfaction ; only it seems rather rough on the others 
that because my head is not as strong as theirs I should be picked 
out for a trip like this. Fin Calthrop didn’t half like it, though he 
takes work pretty easy on the whole.” 

“You have been showing how work should be done ; I heard that, 
too, and how Mr. Clinton finds no one so safe to be depended upon 
as Mr. Manning. I knew it would be so if you would only be your 
own self, Horace—and to see papa so pleased with you was worth 
anything !” 

“Did he say a word to give one hope?” 

“Tt was not so much what he sa/d as his manner that made me 
happy. Indeed, he tried to look serious, and to make me under- 
stand that he pledged himself to nothing ; only, if all went on like 
this, he should look at it in a different light, or something of that 
kind. Now don’t, Horace! Remember, we are still on parole.” 

*“T know we are, and I have hardly seen you to speak to for 
weeks, and am going away to-morrow and may never come back, so 
he wouldn’t grudge me a moment’s happy recollection to carry about 
with me. No change and no holiday can do me half as much good 
as ten minutes with you every day.” 

“You forget the business you are chosen to transact on account 
of being a good linguist !” 

** And who made me that? Who coached me in my German till 
I had a Schiller fever, and could repeat “The Diver ” from beginning 
to end, winning thereby my first silver watch? How pleased your 
dear mother was, though she could not understand it ; and how she 
almost cried over the page’s fate when she read the translation! I 
used to think it a brutal shame myself, but somehow I feel as if a 
header into Charybdis—for such a reward—would be an easy way 
of settling one’s difficulties. I’d not think twice about it if I had 
the chance.” 

** T know you would not ; but do you remember what my mother said 
at the time, that there were worse dangers to be risked and conquered 
than even so terrible a fate? The reason she was so pleased was 
because you persevered against your inclination—the very thing you 
have been doing now. And, Horace”—in a lower tone—“ I 
cannot help feeling as if, when you please my dear father in this 
way, you give her pleasure too.” 

Horace was silent for a few moments; he could not trust himself 
to answer. 

Between him and Emily Farquhar, acknowledged lovers as they 
were, there existed tender associations that might have belonged to 
brother and sister. The orphan child of Mr. Farquhar’s old friend, 
he had found a home again in his, and Emily, from the first, was his 
sympathising and faithful companion. Their ages being nearly the 
same, the girl seemed to be the elder, and her advice and assistance 
in some matters were the more appreciated that her admiration in 
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others was so hearty and sincere. However prudently she might 
counsel and persuade him to study, she gloried none the less in those 
cricketing and boating successes, over which her father shook his 
head, observing, the things were good in their way, but they ought 
not to interfere with a man’s proper work. In Horace’s case, it 
must be confessed, they did; and without incurring displeasure by 
downright evil ways, he vexed his guardian sorely by his evident 
preference of amusement to application, and his readiness to be led 
away by others, against his own better knowledge. 

After Mrs. Farquhar’s death, Manning went abroad for a year, to 
increase his knowledge of foreign languages, and then returned to 
enter his guardian’s counting-house. His modest fortune had been 
invested in the business, and in due time he might hope to become 
a partner. Meanwhile he had lodgings by himself, and Mr. Farquhar 
had made him thoroughly understand that he had no chance of 
obtaining Emily without steady application to business. ‘Temptation 
had been soon placed in his way by one who looked on him as a 
rival, and he had, at first, yielded ; but Emily had pleaded with his 
better self, and as we have seen, her pleading had prevailed. He 
had “gone in” for work, as formerly for cricket, and with the same 
resolution to succeed. But fearing that this might be only a transient 
amendment, Mr. Farquhar had not encouraged his visits; so the 
invitation to dinner had come as an unexpected favour. 

The dinner itself was excellent, and the conversation after it 
friendly. Mr. Farquhar was a man of few words, but could put a 
good deal of meaning into them; and there was just enough 
recognition of his ward’s abilities and recent efforts, to encourage 
perseverance, without removing the sense of probation. All the 
necessary instructions and supplies were given him, and there was 
an implied trust in his steadiness that touched him sensibly. 

“T’ll win my reward yet,” was his farewell to Emily, “if I have to 
jump into Charybdis to get it.” 


II. 


Ir is a fortnight later, and the scene is one of the loveliest spots in 
Germany, on a brilliant July afternoon. A heavy thunderstorm in 
the morning had cleared the air, and refreshed the leaves of the fine 
old trees of the Promenade and of the wood behind the “ Conversa- 
tion House,” and the gay world was making the most of the agreeable 
change. For Baden Baden was then in the height of its popularity, 
and the concerts and other amusements provided by the judicious 
manager of the famous establishment drew numbers to the place 
who had no concern with its principal attraction. 

One of these, in clerical costume, had been some little time seated 
under a tree, simply, as he would have said, enjoying existence, when 
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his ear was caught by voices. ‘Two men had just met, and though, 
probably, not aware of his vicinity, were talking without precaution, 
as if indifferent about being overheard. 

“T say,” No. 1 began, “you are not really going to-night? I 
thought you meant to have a good fling while you were about it.” 

“Yes,” was No. 2’s reply, “I thought so too; but ‘the Beehive, 
my dear friend, the Beehive,’ don’t you know? I have done the job 
I came for, and duty, not to say, pleasure, now calls me home.” 

“ Humph !” was the dubious comment, “ that sounds refreshingly 
unlikely ; unless, indeed, you have to see that poor fellow safely out 
of the wood.” 

“Tf he stays in it till the robins cover him, it is no affair of mine. 
He wouldn’t speak to me just now, sulky brute; but I have done his 
business, so I don’t care.” 

“Poor young beggar!” No. 1 was an old Aaditué of the place, 
but not quite heartless. ‘I never saw a fellow look more as if he 
had got his death-warrant. ‘That quietness is dangerous sometimes. 
I'd keep an eye on him if I were you, being in some sort his chum.” 

No. 2 uttered an expletive that need not be repeated. 

“Chum? I hate the very sight of him and his conceited ways. 
He has had his chance, and muffed it, and it is my turn now. If he 
makes a scene and an esc/andre about it, I would rather be out of the 
way; so I shall go and get some dinner, and be off.” 

* But look here, if he asks for you, what is one to say ?” 

“Urgent family affairs, or anything you please. He won't find 
me—I shall take care of that.” 

“Humph!” muttered the elder man, once more, when left alone, 
“it’s a bad business, I’m afraid. I shall take care not to be found 
either.” 

The stranger had listened involuntarily, and rose sadly from his 
seat as the voices ceased. The beauty was gone from the land- 
scape ; the brightness from the warm sunshine. The trail of the 
serpent, nay, more—the hiss and the sickening scent, had suddenly 
made the place hideous and hateful. 

“T was told we exaggerated these things at home,” he thought as 
he walked on, “but this does not look like it. Ceylon’s spicy 
breezes would be respectable in comparison, if fellows here talk like 
that one. Let us hope they are rare specimens.” 

He had wandered on some way, choosing the retired part of the 
woods, as more congenial to his mood; and it was not till he had 
nearly stumbled over it, that he became aware of a figure lying on 
the ground. It was that of a young man, the face hidden on the 
arms, the hat fallen on one side, but the first dreadful suggestion 
offered by his attitude was quickly dispelled by his starting up at 
Roger Welfield’s touch. One glance of mutual recognition was 
enough. 

“Manning, my dear lad—you here?” 
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“ Why, Jolly, is it you?” and the two were presently walking side 
by side, as if for one friend to stumble over another in such a 
position were the most natural thing in the world. 

They did not often meet, but their friendship was of long standing ; 
and Horace had shared a reading party under Roger Welfield’s 
tuition, one happy “ Long,” of which he thought as he walked now 
by his side, wondering vaguely who the fellow was who had then such 
absurdly good spirits. 

With something of the tutor’s authority, Mr. Welfield stopped as 
they were turning into another path. 

“You should not have lain down in the damp, Horace ; I doubt 
your taking kindly to rheumatism. Just brush the mud off your coat, 
or those people coming to meet us will think you have had a fall.” 

“Well,” said Horace, as he mechanically obeyed, “they would 
not be far wrong if they did.” 

His friend looked at him keenly; his experienced ear had caught 
the tone of the young voice. He was sure something was wrong 
there, at any rate. 

“‘ Been climbing the hills, and slipped, eh?” 

‘“* Exactly ; but as no bones are broken, nobody need care.” 

“It is a lovely country.” His friend hardly knew how to proceed. 

“Ts it? I wish I had never set eyes on the hateful place. The 
vilest, blackest slum in London beats it hollow.” 

‘You are done up, dear lad,” said Roger, tenderly ; “ come to my 
rooms, and have a quiet smoke, and you shall tell all about it. It 
will not be the first mess we have talked over, will it ?” 

** Never was any one like this.” 

“Very likely; each looks uglier than the last. Where are you 
putting up?” 

* At the Hollande.” 

““My quarters are not far from that. I am bear-leading my 
neighbour Sir Dunstan Sedley’s two boys for the holidays, to keep 
them out of the way during illness at home. Some friends of their 
father’s took them for a drive this afternoon, so we shall have the 
place to ourselves.” 

He had almost feared that Manning would turn restive, and was 
relieved by his silent compliance. In truth, though he knew it not, 
he was almost the only man in the world who could have done any- 
thing with Horace at that moment. 

Roger Welfield, irreverently called “ Jolly” by his pupils, partly on 
account of his name, and partly because his quiet ways made the 
epithet ludicrously inappropriate, was one who had the rare gift of 
winning and deserving confidence. Sturdy himself in the right, he 
was always hopeful of overcoming the wrong, especially when it was 
acknowledged ; and more than one youngster, who had seen nothing 
before him but misery and despair, through his own folly and the 
fraud of others, had been amazed to find himself, under Roger’s 
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influence, able to turn back and make a fresh start, with better 
prospect of ultimate success. 

The saying, common in the reading class, ‘See what Jolly thinks 
about it,” had floated back to Horace Manning’s mind, and had 
changed the first stupefying numbness of soul to a fevered craving 
for sympathy and relief. When the two were seated together in the 
small sa/on of the “ apartment,” it needed but a few kind questions 
to draw out the facts of his story. 

The business with which he had been entrusted had proved rather 
difficult, but had been successfully accomplished at last, and the 
money duly paid down—,£500 in cash, with the heavier balance in 
a cheque to fall due in ten days. As he had time to spare, he had 
come to look at Baden, and there met Fin Calthrop with a party of 
friends. Roger knew Fin Calthrop ?—Roger did, by reputation, and 
began to understand thecase. It was, in fact,a simple one. Horace 
was invited to a déjetiner at the Russie, plied with champagne and 
liqueurs, and persuaded to go and try his luck at the tables; had 
been fool enough, as he said, to throw away his own money, and 
then rascal enough—madman was the fitter word—to risk that 
entrusted to him, increasing his stakes with his losses, as so many 
had done before him, in the wild hope of retrieving all, till he had 
nothing left to risk, not even his honour. His “ friend” had laughed 
at his despair, and left him to recover as best he might. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Welfield, as Horace paused, “we may take 
it as a settled thing that this was a plot of his?” 

“I could not have believed it; but when I heard him laugh, I 
felt it was. He’ll write the whole story to-night.” 

“ He'll do nothing of the sort; I heard him say he was going off 
to England directly.” 

Horace was too spent for an outbreak. He sat staring at the 
window, and thinking how Emily would look when she heard the 
story. Roger was making notes and calculations, and turned to say 
he could manage about expenses—could let Manning have enough 
for his hotel bills, and journey home. “ But not for you to go into 
those rooms again, my boy, mind that.” 

“You are safe enough at present, Jolly; I have nothing left but that 
cheque.” 

“So much the better; you would only be tempted again. Look 
here, my dear iad; I am not going to say black is white, nor to 
flatter you with the notion that it was other people’s fault. You did 
wrong, and you know it, and you must bear the consequences; but 
you are not ruined or dishonoured yet, and please God you will never 
be. I think I see a way out of the wood. If I can raise the money, I 
can trust to yourpinching and saving to redeem my credit, for not having 
all the cash myself, I shall have to get part of it from a friend. Only 
you must have a little patience, and let me sleep over the matter. 
To-morrow will be time enough to decide what you shall do next.” 
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“You are goodness, kindness itself. I will live on half my income 
till you are cleared. I cannot get at my own capital, worse luck.” 

“ Better luck, for you would soon make ducks and drakes of it, at 
this rate. Now then, Teddy,”—as the door was burst open, and a 
merry-faced boy bounced in—“ you are not a cricket-ball now, 
remember, whatever you were in a previous state of existence. Here 
is a friend of mine you will be proud to shake hands with ; you have 
heard me speak of Manning, the fast bowler and smart hitter, who 
carried out his bat in that great match between the two counties last 
year.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled; he gave his hot fingers to Horace, and 
his voice had a tone of awe and respect that was not often there, as 
he asked if he really was ‘hat Manning? He was at the age of hero 
worship, and cricket was his favourite virtue. In spite of himself, 
Horace was lured by the innocent flattery to talk on the delightful 
subject, allow Teddy to feel the muscles of his arm, and even honour 
him by handling his in return. Roger dexterously led the conversa- 
tion to past games and famous players, and between county, school 
and university matches, and anecdotes of Felix and Alfred Mynn, and 
other heroes of the early Victorian age, the time slipped away, till a 
clock striking near jmade Horace start. He had intended to write a 
letter, and it was nearly post time. He must go and do it at once. 

“You will come in this evening, won’t you?” asked his friend, 
with an anxiety he tried to conceal. “Here is Teddy wanting to 
make you promise you will run down and see him some day, and get 
up a match with a rival parish, that has a fidgety trick of knocking 
off our bails.” 

“Oh, if you would, Mr. Manning!” almost gasped his youthful 
admirer. ‘ Father would be glad, I know. He always wants us to 
practise, only Dun hates it so.” 

“By the way, where is Dun?” asked Roger, “gone to the tuck 
shop? Did you get a tip then, from the Colonel?” 

Teddy nodded, and showed his five-franc piece. “I shall be able 
to get mother that carved box now. Dun wouldn’t join; he said it 
was rot.” 

“That elder charge of mine is in an undeveloped state,” observed 
Roger, as he went downstairs with his friend; “what his bias will 
turn out cannot be foretold. The only thing he cares for at present 
is eating. That is your nearest way—let us see you this evening. 
You do not know what delight you have given that little fellow.” 

That there had been some pleasure to himself, Horace would have 
acknowledged; but he had not walked many paces before the 
reaction came on. The contrast of his younger days of ambition 
and triumph with the horror of his present defeat, the disappointment, 
the misery it would cause, was almost more than he could bear. 
Instead of going to his hotel, he went and sat down near the Conver- 
sation House, oblivious of all that went on round him, till roused by 
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a voice asking if he felt unwell? Looking up, he recognised Captain 
Peterson, the resident whom Roger had seen in Calthrop’s company, 
and who was, really, more sorry for that gentleman’s victim than he 
had been for anyone the last ten years. A few sympathising words 
disarmed Manning’s first impulse of reserve. The Captain knew 
all about it, and did not scruple to say he should enjoy disappointing 
a little game of that description. 

“You want a hair of the dog that bit you,” he observed, as he 
lighted a cigarette ; “it is marvellous how luck turns sometimes. Are 
you drained quite dry, may I ask?” 

Horace took out his pocket-book ; but the recollection of the pride 
with which he had filled it so short a time before made him hesitate. 
The Captain understood, and looked another way, appearing inter- 
ested in the movements of an English boy, sitting near, who was 
finishing the last of a bagful of cakes. As he watched him, their 
eyes met, and the Captain, remembering to have seen him about in 
good company, exchanged a few sentences, a sudden thought striking 
him after one of them. 

“Mr. Manning,” he said, “this young gentleman is very curious to 
see the inside of the Conversation House ; shall we take him round the 
rooms? Ah!” as Horace held up a crumpled piece of paper that had 
been overlooked in a corner of his pocket-book ; “ twenty pounds—five 
hundred francs—what a chance! Not a word, on your life. Just 
come with me and do as I tell you.” 

Like a man in a dream, Horace allowed himself to be hurried into 
the building ; the Captain talking to the boy and explaining every- 
thing as they went through, till they reached the scene of Manning’s 
late disaster. 

“Now, my dear boy,” said the Captain, as they halted for a minute 
at the door, “this is where the fun goes on, but youngsters like you 
are not allowed to play. Still, I should like you to try, as you wish it 
so much ; so our friend here will take his place, and I’ll show you what 
you can do. Here,” as Horace seated himself, “ we can stand behind 
him, only first take this,” giving him the banknote, “ and put it down 
on any place you like. Be quick.” 

The boy hesitated a single second and then laid it down on the 
red. He was instantly pulled back, and kept quiet. 

“Oh!” thought Horace, in agony, “if I am doing wrong, merciful 
Father, pardon and pity me. If I escape now, I swear I will never 
do this again!” 

The game was made; instead of seeing his stake carried away, six 
times its amount was placed by it. The croupier waited a moment, 
saw that it was to remain, and resumed his duties. Horace’s mouth 
was like an oven, his pulses were beating like hammers; but the 
power of thinking or moving seemed to be sealed up. He could 
only stare at the spot where his stake had accumulated, as unable to 
interfere as if in a nightmare. The game was made again; and 
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again in favour of the red; and now the croupier had to calculate a 
little, and produce rouleaux and rolls of paper, glancing across at 
Horace as he piled them together, while he still felt under the spell, 
as he had done in his previous sitting. Even the Captain, with all 
his experience, was carried away by excitement, and in another 
moment the whole would have been staked again, when a fat chuckle 
in Manning’s ear, “I say, what a jolly lot!” broke the spell. He 
bent quickly forward, his sign was understood, and the money pushed 
over to his hand. By a strong effort he contrived to pocket it quietly, 
and then rose and made his way out, hearing some one say, with a 
half bitter, half pitying laugh, ‘‘ He will be here again to-morrow, and 
lose it all.” 

The rain was coming on, though gently, and the boy’s first remark 
was: “I say, I must cut ; I don’t want to get a ducking.” 

“T have my umbrella here ; I will see him home,” said the Captain 
hurriedly. ‘ Don’t wait, Manning ; I'll join you at the Hollande. This 
must be kept as quiet as possible, or we may be in a scrape.” 

“Then, good-bye, my dear boy,” said Horace, laying his hand on 
the lad’s shoulder; “‘you have done more for me than you can 
imagine, or than, I hope, you will ever understand.” He longed to 
press him in his arms, but, being an Englishman, only wrung his 
hands, leaving a napoleon in the hot palm as he hurried away. 

When the Captain rejoined him in his room, his clothes were 
packed and he was studying the trains. There was an express at 
night—he should not be many hours behind his enemy. 

“You look a different man, my dear fellow,” said the Captain. 
“T had the curiosity to ask a friend how the game went after we left, 
and found you were quite right. Has it done your business?” 

“More than covered everything. I cannot express my gratitude 
to you, Captain! You and that boy have been angels unawares to 
me, and I shall not forget it. I ordered a place for you at the ¢ad/e 
a@héte, by the way.” 

“T am delighted! You start to-night? That is well. I hardly 
dared to ask. And I have, I hope, frightened our young friend into 
keeping the matter dark. I impressed on his mind that to boast of 
luck was the way to lose it, and that the police would be down upon 
him if he showed his face at the tables again. You see, it would not 
do for a story to get into the papers about Sir Dunstan Sedley’s son 
and heir being mixed up with a transaction at Benazet’s.” 

“Is he a Sedley? What, here with his tutor? I was going there 
before I started.” 

“Then change your mind ; write to him instead. The truth would 
be sure to come out, and the tutor had better know nothing. The 
boy is sharp enough to keep his own counsel after what I said.” 

**What would Roger say if he knew?” thought Horace; and, after 
a little hesitation, he dashed off a note, which the Captain promised 
to have delivered. 
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“ DEAR JOLLY,—Tide turned ; honour saved ; never, while I live, to 
be risked again. I am off by night train. You shall hear all about 
it some day—when I come to play the match for Teddy. 

“Yours gratefully, 
“H. M.” 


* And now, Captain, between friends, you must tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

The Captain was poor enough to be easily persuaded into accepting 
a small accommodation out of the surplus, and enjoyed the best 
dinner he had eaten for many a day; but, to do him justice, he was 
anxious to see Horace start. The rain was falling in torrents, and 
the thunder growled in the distance; but he took care that the 
stranger should be at the station in good time, and saw him off with 
a sense of relief. 

“*Shouldn’t wonder if you came in first, after all,” were his parting 
words. “Your kind chum owned to being a bad sailor, and may 
wait till the weather improves.” 


III. 


Horace never forgot that journey, in which the elements seemed 
combining to hinder his progress, and matters grew worse at every 
stage; but they did him service nevertheless. As the Captain 
suggested, Fin Calthrop gave himself a halt in Paris, and Manning 
and he reached London by the same night train. 

Horace caught sight of him without being seen, and blessed the 
weather. Before he was out of his dressing-room Mr. Farquhar had 
heard his confession, had tried several times to tell him how wrong 
and foolish and untrustworthy he had been, each time disarmed by 
the frankness with which it was all admitted. No need to point out 
what that day and night had stamped on his soul. All he asked was 
pardon, and time to prove his sincere repentance. 

And all his guardian could do at last was to scold him for hindering 
his being ready for breakfast, and send him to see what Emily would 
say to him. But what Emily said and thought, and what passed 
between her and the lover who had, as he said, gone down Charybdis 
and risen again, we must leave to be imagined. Horace had met 
with more mercy than he looked for; but it is probable that, on his 
guardian’s side, resentment was a powerful pleader. 

‘Mr. Calthrop, if you please,” sent Fin up to the partners’ room 
with ill-disguised alacrity; but Mr. Clinton saw a great difference in 
his looks when he came down. He did not long remain in the office 
—the work was too much, he said, for his health. 

Years passed away, bringing many changes, and preparing for 
many more. Horace Manning had married Emily Farquhar, was 
junior partner in the firm, and known as a steady, industrious man of 
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business. In the summer of 1869 he was abroad with his wife and 
little boy, and to accommodate some cousins of Emily’s, rather 
against his will, went to Baden. They were a very cheerful party at the 
Hollande, and it was difficult for him to believe what he had suffered 
in that place before. While Emily and her cousin were visiting the 
booths, ostensibly that little Archie might choose a present for grand- 
papa, Manning went to look up Captain Peterson. He overtook him 
as he was sauntering into the Conversation House, and observed that 
he was much aged and altered, though his sunken eyes lighted up 
when he recognised his old acquaintance. He was mournful about 
the place—things were all going to be changed—the tables were 
to be put down, everybody said, so an old man must take his 
amusement while he could. His consisted in risking a franc or two 
every day, and his winnings and losings left him much the same at 
the end of the week as at the beginning. 

* But it’s not so with everybody, my dear fellow, you know. I 
wonder—ah, yes, there he is—he’s come every summer for the 
last four or five years. Do you see anyone you remember, by 
chance ?” 

Horace looked along the rows of players, but without any recog- 
nition. He was struck, however, by a decidedly English face— 
that of a youth, with a heavy brow and flushed cheeks, whose whole 
expression changed in a second as he saw his stake disappear. 
The agony of the gambler was there as if “ graven with an iron pen;” 
and for a moment the old horror returned with sickening power upon 
Horace’s soul. He turned abruptly and walked out, forgetting the 
Captain and everyone else, till he felt both hands suddenly grasped, 
and found himself face to face with Roger Welfield. 

They had not met since that eventful day, and it was difficult at 
first to realise that the tall handsome lad by Roger’s side was the 
youthful cricketer of seven years ago. Horace was, perhaps, the least 
changed of the three. He had a less youthful look, but that was all. 
His old tutor, on the other hand, showed whitened hair and 
diminished vigour; and even while joining in Teddy’s reproaches 
for failing to come for the promised match, and declaring they must 
have Manning for “the Married against the Single,” his eyes were 
glaring anxiously towards the Conversation House. A word to the 
lad was understood, and, as Teddy started off, Roger drew Horace to 
a seat. 

“That is as good a boy, Manning, as ever walked. What his 
mother would do without him I cannot say. I suppose you know 
her trouble? It is no secret here. You remember I had two boys 
with me that time, and I told you the eldest had developed no taste 
for anything but eating. We wondered when his brains would begin 
to work—we little knew what the working would be. How it came 
about no one knows, but soon after the holidays a passion for gambling 
got possession of him, and by the time his father knew of it—through 
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disgraceful conduct at school—it had become too strong for anything 
we could do. He had to be taken from school and sent to distant 
tutors; but no gentleman would keep a fellow long who would play, 
not only with other pupils, but with any groom, ostler, gamekeeper, 
or workman—it mattered nothing, so long as he could pay his losses. 
Since his father’s death he has had more money to handle, and in 
consequence has been more difficult to control ; runs over here when 
he can, and, as far as I can gather, generally loses. He gave us the 
slip in Paris ; and we have followed him, as Teddy has more influence 
than anyone else, and will do anything to ease his mother’s mind.” 

-“ And that passion had never shown itself before?” asked Horace, 
in a voice he hardly knew as his own. 

“Never; it may be hereditary taint—his grandfather was too 
well known at Crockford’s, and it took years to clear the estate in 
consequence. There they come”—starting up, unconscious of the 
effect of his words—“ you used to have a winning tongue, Manning, 
with the younger ones. Who knows if you may get him to listen 
to you?” 

“Captain ”"—Horace had just become aware of his presence, and 
clutched his arm with a fierce whisper—“ did you know of this?” 

The old man nodded sadly. ‘“ Bad business, Mr. Manning—very 
bad. I'd give the world to undo it, but, indeed, I meant to act for 
the best. Something queer in the upper story, which must have 
come out sooner or later.” 

“And I told myself no one was the worse—God forgive me! 
This is punishment,” murmured Horace, as the brothers and 
Roger came up to where he stood. In a moment, he saw that he 
was recognised ; a quick glance passed between Sir Dunstan and 
Peterson, and then the former, with easy courtesy, went through the 
introduction to himself, speaking with the slight drawl that young 
men of that day rather affected. 

Between small talk and compliment, he contrived to absorb the 
conversation with Horace, of whom he had heard so much, and whom 
he had hoped to see at their matches; and by degrees he drew him 
away from the rest, when his manner changed at once. 

“Mr. Manning, I want you to do me a kindness; I am sure 
you will not refuse. You remember what I did for you seven 
years ago?” 

“T have never forgotten it, Sir Dunstan, though I have often 
tried.” 

“Oh, come now, that sounds shabby. And it is a mere trifle I 
ask—not to lend me money; I have a fiver left, though I was in a bad 
vein just now. I only want you”—in a cautious whisper—‘ to do 
for me what I did for you—put my money down and see what comes 
of it. Look here,”—catching his companion’s arm—‘“ I’ve been 
working it all out, and it must bring luck. We have not met for 
seven years, and we meet here of all places. I have never spoken of 
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that job to anyone; the old Captain knows, but keeps it dark; 1 
was too green to understand what it all meant, but I know better 
now. I can see the notes and the rouleaux piled upon each other ; I 
have seen them scores of times in my dreams, and I am as sure luck 
will follow our trying once more together, as I am that it did before. 
You will do it for me, won’t you?” 

“Impossible! I swore never to play again.” 

“Oh, hang it! but I do not ask you to play, or risk your own 
money, you know.” 

“TI know—but to help you risk yours, and not only your money, 
but your mother’s happiness, and all that is worth having in your 
own life. I would cut off my hand to undo the mischief I have 
done you, but I will not help you to go through the misery I suffered 
in those few hours. I know I owe you a debt, and I would gladly 
repay it by saving you from ruin.” 

“Tt is all very well to say that, and do nothing. You had no 
righteous scruples about pocketing that pile, and your conscience 
won’t allow you to give another his turn. Ruin? That is talking 
rot. You are cheating me out of my finest chance; but I'll have it 
in spite of you!” 

His face was flushed with passion, and he strode along swinging 
his stick in a manner more insulting than his words. Manning set 
his teeth, and walked on without reply. In a few minutes Dunstan 
Sedley stopped short, and held out his hand. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Manning; I forgot myself. I do some- 
times—they say it is in my blood—that my grandfather was just 
such another. You will kindly forget it all, and we will turn back 
and join the others.” 

He was himself again, or rather, his other self, and Horace could 
only comply. They talked on indifferent subjects, till they were 
nearly within reach of the group now all collected round the booths, 
when Sir Dunstan’s voice dropped once more. 

“You'll be good enough to keep our secret a little while longer, 
Mr. Manning. I have my reasons.” Then, as a thin widow lady 
advanced to meet them, he greeted her with a cheerful, “ Well, 
mother,\I am glad they persuaded you to come on here. Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Manning to you—we met once before, and he is kind 
enough to say I was of use to him—which you will be glad to hear, 
if only for the novelty of the thing.” 

The several parties had amalgamated on the promenade. Lady 
Sedley and the Farquhars had some previous acquaintance, and all 
were amused by the delight and surprise of the children. Little Archie 
Manning was entranced by the cuckoo clocks ; and his father had to 
explain that, however beautiful, the largest and loudest cuckoo could 
not be packed in his portmanteau, even to astonish grandpapa. 

Dunstan, to his mother’s great relief, seemed in unusually gay 
spirits, and amused himself by joking with the children. He agreed 
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with her in admiring Archie. ‘The jolliest little kid I ever saw; I 
should like to buy him all the cuckoos in the place,” he repeated 
several times over, with so much enthusiasm, that Mrs. Manning was 
impressed in his favour, and wondered at her husband’s silence when 
she remarked what a good-natured young man he seemed. 

The Sedleys were at another hotel, so they parted at lunch time, 
agreeing to meet later for an excursion. The children had been 
promised a treat of fruit in the garden, and Horace, who had 
confessed that his head ached, had been persuaded by his wife to 
rest quietly in his room, whence he could hear their voices without 
being disturbed. Indeed, the sound must have soothed his nerves, 
for he dropped into a doze, to be roused by Emily’s entrance, in too 
great excitement to be considerate. 

“Horace dear, do go and look for Archie! I left him with the 
others while I wrote a line to papa, and the maid says a gentleman 
fetched him away to choose a clock. The children declare it was 
Sir Dunstan Sedley. What could make him think of such a 
thing?” 

“ He is a foolish fellow, but good-natured,” said Horace, pulling 
on his boots. ‘‘ Don’t be uneasy, love; I’ll soon have him back.” 

He was gone in a moment, just able to control himself while in 
her sight, for he understood too well what this meant. As he 
hurried out of the hotel, he met Roger and Teddy, who having 
missed their charges were also in pursuit. A word was enough—they 
looked at each other, and as rapidly as could be done without 
attracting notice, hastened to the gambling-rooms. Directly they 
entered they were aware that something unusual was going on ; loud 
angry voices in hot dispute broke through the decorous tranquillity 
that was its proper atmosphere ; then came a scream, a lull, and a 
waiter rushed past them, yelling for a doctor. As they reached the 
door whence the noise had proceeded, some one came staggering out 
with a little boy clinging round his neck. It was the Captain, carry- 
ing Archie. 

“You here, thank God!” gasped the old man, as he almost flung 
the child into Horace’s arms. “I don’t think he is hurt, but he was 
thrown down, and is too frightened to cry. Carry him home at once— 
you can do no good here. You two,” turning to the others, “may 
come in with me. The police have interfered, but they will believe 
he belongs to you, if I tell them. They have sent for a doctor, but 
I fear 2 

As he said, they were admitted into the large room, where the 
play had been stopped by authority, and where a small group had 
gathered round a prostrate form, unconscious, but breathing heavily. 
The facts were quickly told; Sir Dunstan had brought Archie in, 
seated himself at the table with him on his knee, and after watching 
the play for a little while, had told the child, as a great piece of fun, 
to place his stake—a £5 note—anywhere that he pleased. The 
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little boy had done it laughing, and the venture had been a success; 
on seeing which a young Frenchman, who had been losing heavily, 
protested in angry terms against the introduction of children, and 
declared the “ petit” must be taken away. Dunstan, furious at his 
plan being frustrated, lost his temper—others took up the dispute 
on either side—confusion and threats followed, and Archie was for- 
gotten. Captain Peterson saw Dunstan fall back suddenly, and 
rushing to help him, discovered the poor little boy on the ground by 
his side; and having seen him with his father in the morning, 
guessed at once why he had been brought there. 

“T was almost afraid, at first, I might have two to answer for,” 
added the old man. “I hardly dare to hope not to have one.” 

His fears were all too well justified ; two medical men were soon 
on the spot, and everything possible was done to restore Dunstan 
Sedley to consciousness, but in vain. Over-excitement had brought 
on an attack which, they believed, had been impending ; and he died 
within the hour. 

* * * * 

Archie was ill for some weeks, and it was long before he lost the 
effects of the shock to his nervous system. Roger Welfield would 
not leave his friend till the anxiety was over; and Horace, during 
one of their nights of watching, relieved his own mind by a full 
confession. ‘Though he found it hara to forgive himself, he craved 
the pardon, not only of his kind counsellor, but of Dunstan’s 
mother. She, when she heard the story, found it the easier to 
forgive that she had been told, if her son had lived, his reason would 
probably have given way. As she said, forgiveness must be ex- 
changed on Archie’s account; and in Archie, as the last who had 
been with him, she took the warmest interest. He was always a 
favourite guest at Sedley Hall. But it was not till after her death, 
when he was fifteen, that his father confided to him the story he 
could never forget, of his fall, his deliverance, and what it cost. 
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IN THE NIGHT-WATCHES. 


By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR or “In Lotus Lanp,” 
“ MEMORIALS OF Mrs. Hexry Woop,” ETC, ETC. 


CENE: Sir Fred’s rooms in the 
Albany. 

It was summer weather, some 
years before that eventful walk in 
the Night-Watches when we had 
gone forth to meet H. on his way 
home from India. That experience 
was still unborn, undreamed of. 

The month was June, and the 
heat, sudden and excessive, had 
taken everyone by storm—a very 
tropical storm. Indoors, people 
lounged and languished, improvised 
punkahs and placed blocks of ice 
in every room; at night wished 
for the morning; in the morning 
wished again for night ; did nothing 
as gracefully as they could, and 
gave extra care to their complexions. Out of doors they walked 
with lingering steps and slow—as Milton tells us Adam and Eve took 
their last walk through Paradise: the men used fans sans peur et sans 
reproche, and the women crept into the remotest corners of their 
carriages and kept their veils down. 

In the Albany, if anywhere, the heat was just bearable. Those 
sombre passages and heavy rooms, built for darkness and gloom, 
defying sunshine, were never meant for those who, like the melancholy 
Jacques, are of a sad turn of mind. 

There had been a lively argument upon a subject just then 
claiming public attention : two against one: for L. had strolled in to 
take refuge from the heat. L. was an advanced Liberal, though in 
the Upper House, whilst we were Conservatives to the backbone. 
As usual the matter was left where it was found: each kept to his 
own opinion. 

“But it is really too hot for argument,” said L. at last, as he got 
up, stretched himself lazily, based himself to a tumbler of iced 
claret standing on the sideboard, and with some laughing witticism 
took his departure. 

“ Always the best of good fellows,” said Sir Fred, as the door 
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closed upon him and we heard light footsteps receding. ‘ But how 
he became a turncoat, forsaking the traditions of his house, is a matter 
I shall never fathom. For untold generations his people have been 
Tories. Few have done more for the cause than his father, whose 
influence once went far towards turning a general election in their 
favour. Yet L. is not only a Liberal, but in his heart of hearts half 
a Radical—a house divided against itself.” 

“ He would tell you it is the progress of this enlightened age,” we 
laughed. “One seems to be living in a constant state of transition, 
which also means suffering. Give him time. He has a thousand 
views and opinions floating about his brain, not one of them really 
formed. By-and-by you will see how he will veer round to what 
you call the traditions of his house.” 

“T half believe you right,” laughed Sir Fred; “and that sweet 
wife of his will help the good cause. She comes of a race that do 
not change; Noblesse oblige, their motto. They would die for the 
faith that is in them; change—never. But what made us drift 
towards politics, just as I have forsworn them? It was that disturber 
of the peace, L., coming in. He delights in troubling still waters, 
just for what he calls the fun of it.” 

“What do you mean, Fred, by forswearing politics? Have you 
decided to accept the Chiltern Hundreds and retire into matrimony 
and a country life?” 

“ Hardly,” laughed Sir Fred. “That seems a hopeless matter. 
Like Barbara Allen, the more I look, the farther I go from it. I 
have sought my angel, if not exactly with strong crying, at least with 
a devotion worthy of the cause. But she comes not. In a very few 
days they all prove to be ‘anges sans ailes’—so soon am I disen- 
chanted. And yet when I think of the domestic happiness at home ; 
the charming character of my gentle lady-mother and the perfect 
wife she made; I ask myself whether women are changed, or she gave 
me too high an ideal of them. Be it as it may, I believe I shall die 
an old bachelor.” 

“No fear of that,” we returned. ‘“ Only have patience. Remember 
you have all the world to choose from as you will, which adds much 
to your difficulty. It is the embarras de richesses. Some day, all at 
once, without your seeking, without your being aware, the angel will 
cross your path, wings and all; Paradise will open at your feet; and 
you will hand in your fine to the Bachelors’ Club. Once more, what 
do you mean by forswearing politics ?” 

“T thought you knew,” returned Sir Fred. “It is only what the 
French theatres call ve/iche. I paired last night with K., who has 
gone off, poor fellow, on sad business; whilst I have not been up to 
the mark of late, and felt I should be all the better for a fortnight’s 
change.” 

That was Sir Fred all over. A man of splendid health in every 
sense of the word, but so sensitively organised and highly strung, built 
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of such refined material, that he was eternally thinking himseif “ not 
up to the mark.” It was his one weakness ; and without being in 
the least degree a “ malade imaginaire,” there certainly was a little 
of the valetudinarian about him. Life, perhaps, had run all too 
smoothly ; fortune had blessed him with every good the gods provide. 

“* And what are you going to do, Fred?” 

“ First of all, I am about to lay violent hands upon you,” he 
laughed, “and carry you off for ten days.” 

“ Bu ” 

** But me no buts,” he interrupted. ‘‘ What I will is fixed as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. I am going away, and you go with me.” 

“O king, live for ever. Is thy servant a slave that he should place 
his head under thy foot and obey thee?” 

** Put it any way you like,” laughed Sir Fred, “‘ so you listen to reason.” 

** And where, O great and mighty sovereign, do you propose to 
wander ?” 

**My plans have been matured for some days past. I would not 
tell you too soon, lest they transpired: leading to twenty offers of 
companionship and twenty refusals. I might have made an excep- 
tion in favour of L., but he is argumentative just now, and I am 
in no fighting mood. Yet though saying nothing, I have observed 
your movements, cross-questioned your plans, and know you have 
nothing specially binding on hand; no engagement for the next ten 
or fifteen days that absence could not cancel.” 

**So this accounts for the Paul Pry attitude, much perplexing 
curiosity and minute interest in P 

“This accounts for much philanthropic emotion on my part,” 
corrected Sir Fred. ‘* Now to the point.” 

“ Ay; that’s the question.” 

** Not at all ; and you needn’t quote Shakespeare—if it is Shake- 
speare. It will be all plain sailing, or rather steaming. For some 
time past I have had wwe envie, as the French say, strong and uncon- 
querable, to cruise down Channel—you know how I love the river— 
even as you do—and the whole coast-line of my native land. I have 
longed to put into some of my old familiar haunts, which strangely 
enough I have not visited since I was a boy: and they are many. Some 
you know already ; those you don’t, will bear the charm of new ground. 
We will steam in the Night-Watches, land and explore by day.” 

*‘ And how do you propose to do it, most mighty monarch?” 

“Easily and comfortably. I have again taken the Daphne 
for the season, as you know already. Next year I think of my 
own yacht, but having cried wolf so often in this matter you are 
naturally sceptical. You remember how three years ago I went out 
to the Canaries in the Psyche, cruising round to the Azores and 
finishing up with the Greek Islands. And you would have gone 
also, had not some evil genius prompted me to run into Penzance, 
where a telegram called you back to town.” 
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“ A sad time, my dear Fred. Don’t recall it.” 

“Sad for me too,” returned Sir Fred. “We had to fall back upon 
dummy at night, and of all hateful things three-handed whist is the 
worst. Well, the Daphne again awaits us; and this time there shall 
be no chance of telegrams and recalls. None shall know your 
movements, though came the Deluge.” 

* And when do you purpose starting ?” 
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“ To-night.” 

“To-night !” in amazement. 

“To-night. This very night of nights with the thermometer at go, 
and the stars languishing in their course. Do you think I was going 
to give you twenty-four hours’ notice, or even twelve? A chance to 
complicate matters and then say you couldn’t come? I have learned 
wisdom by experience. The Daphne lies off Blackwall—I see you 
start ; but you know I don’t do anything like other people; and if I 
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choose to sail from classical old Blackwall, that is my affair. It 
suits my purpose. I have a fancy for going down the river in the 
Night-Watches. Captain Malcolm will have all ready for us at mid- 
night, with old Hurst the pilot on board. I insisted upon old Hurst 
—you remember him? Of course a pilot is unnecessary, or at best 
optional, but Malcolm does not carry a pilotage certificate ; and I am 
nervous, and feel that at sea two heads are better than one. More- 
over, Hurst amuses me as the most comical, most original old fellow 
that ever guided craft through the shoals and quicksands of the 
Channel. In short—there he is.” 

‘* What time do you start ?” 

**Please use the personal pronoun plural. We shall leave here 
soon after eleven o’clock. Your man will bring round your traps, 
and he and Lawrence can amuse themselves in taking them down by 
train and putting them on board. We will dine together, if you can 
manage it—I must not be too hard upon you and insist upon too 
much. After that my cab shall take us down to Blackwall. We 
shall rather enjoy the drive through the East end in the dead of night.” 

“Hardly the dead of night, if you start soon after eleven. Those 
East end thoroughfares are lively up to midnight and beyond it,” we 
returned. 

** Then we shall see a little of life to which we are not accustomed,” 
laughed Sir Fred: “and perhaps hardly the life one cares about. 
A good introduction to the quiet charms of the river. One of our 
first calls shall be Sheerness. We will go up the Medway to 
Chatham ; visit all the old places again, sacred to boyhood ; explore 
Rochester, with all its historical associations sacred and secular. 
What happy days they were! How soon the old birds left the nest, 
and what a gap there came in life!” 

And Sir Fred sighed, as we all do when thinking of the days and 
the years that are gone—and quoted Longfellow : 


“Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


“T can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 
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“T remember the black wharves and the slips 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


“TI remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’” 


“Say what you will, Longfellow comes nearer the heart than many 
a poet of greater genius. He is essentially human, and appeals to 
the sympathies ; others for the most part chiefly reach the intellect 
only.” And again he gave a sigh to the past, though he had not, like 
the poet, lost his youth. 

“This is taking one by storm,” we remarked, dismissing Long- 
fellow. ‘You are a hard taskmaster y 

“In what way?” he interrupted. “Do I command you to make 
bricks without straw, as Pharaoh did the Israelites ?” 

“A dictator—a despotic monarch,” unheeding. ‘‘Why were you 
not born the Great Mogul, or Emperor of all the Russias . 

“ Mille remerciments!” he cried. “ Pray have some regard for my 
peace of mind. Emperor of all the Russias !—least despotic, most 
ruled of monarchs. Russia is no land of freedom.” 

“Nor England either, where you rule,” we laughed. “Well, as 
usual, we shall have to give in to your tyrannic majesty.” 

There was no withstanding this mighty will, and in the present 
instance, perhaps no wish to do so. The command came unex- 
pectedly, but we were able, and more than willing, even on this short 
notice, to take a trip down Channel under these conditions. 

So it happened that when all the clocks in London had struck 
eleven, and the last vibration had well died upon the air, we were 
traversing Piccadilly in Sir Fred’s well-appointed hansom. Not a 
breath of air stirred in the intensely hot night; some great atmo- 
spheric convulsion might have been brooding in earth or sky; every 
movement seemed an effort. 

“The eve of an earthquake, or perhaps the gathering of the 
greatest storm since the Creation,” said Sir Fred, baring his fine 
brow, from which the fair hair fell back, to the night. “I long 
to be out of sight of mortal man and human habitation. Going 
down stream we shall have air to breathe and free space about us; 
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the stars above, and the lapping water below. What are those lines 
of poor Adam Lindsay Gordon’s ? 


“¢QOh! the vigour with which the air is rife! 

The spirit of joyous motion ; 

The fever, the fulness of animal life, 
Can be drained from no earthly potion! 

The lungs with the living gas grow light, 
And the limbs feel the strength of ten, 

While the chest expands with its madd’ning might, 
Gop’s GLORIOUS OXYGEN.’” 


I love the words. In spite of all that has been said, I shall always 
believe there was far more of good than of bad in the man who wrote 
them ; infinite possibilities that, under happier circumstances, might 
have ripened to good fruit. Something of that we shall have going 
out to sea. It will be glorious—to use his expression.” 

The City was dark and deserted, as usual towards the midnight 
hour. We turned down Leadenhall Street and were soon fairly in 
the East end boundaries. 

Here nothing was dark or deserted. Streams of men and women 
went to and fro; it might have been the beginning, not the end of 
the day. Tramcars were crowded. Where were they all going? What 
doing? Outside public-houses, ill-favoured groups were quarrelling ; 
women shrieking and clutching at each other, or at half-intoxicated 
men who returned their blows with interest. The police kept a 
vigilant eye upon them; but the strong arm of the law has no terror 
for many of these people. A few days or weeks’ imprisonment is an 
agreeable change, from which they come out rested and refreshed, more 
than ever ready to attack the enemy. II faut reculer pour mieux sauter. 

We passed the Asiatic Rest, whose acquaintance we had yet to 
make ; the turning that some years later was to be taken with the 
missionary to the opium dens. All that was still in the future. But 
even now the thought of the dens and the life led in them came over 
us like an avalanche. There flashed across us the words of Fitz- 
Gilbert as he lay on the shores of the Mediterranean at Miramar: 
“We will visit these dens together—I promise you safe pilotage.” 

It had never been; probably never would be now; with the years 
we had drifted apart. We thought of Hafiz, knowing his familiarity 
with these unholy scenes; his power and influence over men; the 
evil averted, the good done: and determined then and there some 
day to reopen the matter with him. The reader knows the 
sequel. 

These thoughts we did not speak out to Sir Fred. Nothing could 
be more charming and sympathetic than his nature, but it was after 
another kind. A warmer heart never beat, but it must beat in its 
own way. He had no active sympathy with the East end. Visits to 
its sin-stricken haunts with the intention of doing good would have 
ended in failure, His temperament was too sensitive to come into 
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contact with this sort of degradation and leave any impression or 
result behind. ‘These things are not to be forced; cannot be called 
up at will. Every man to his gifts and graces: to some the Power 
of healing, to others Prophecy. The square man in the round hole 
never yet did anything but harm. 

So we said nothing about Majorca and Miramar; or FitzGilbert 
and his good intentions that had come to nought. And Hafiz and 
Sir Fred only knew each other by name. 

Possibly, as we have said, life had gone too smoothly and lux- 
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uriously for the latter: a bed of rose-leaves, with few disappoint- 
ments or disillusions: a child of fortune. Early in life he had 
come into his title and great wealth. But, for all that, he was no 
mere lounger through the world ; no butterfly existence his. Happily 
he had recognised his responsibilities. Under a calm, and to many, 
cold exterior, there beat pulses of earnest feeling. He ministered 
largely to the necessity of others: so quietly that his left hand hardly 
knew the doings of his right: but never staying that hand, so he 
was satisfied it would do good. One or two almoners—well-known 
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men in the church—assisted him. Unsuspected by the world, he 
worked, and works, through them. 

To satisfy his mental exactions, he entered Parliament, uncontested 
in his own borough. A brilliant and persuasive speaker, he had 
been suggested as a future leader of the House. But that he never 
would, never will become. His tastes lie in a quieter atmosphere. 
In spite of his assertions, his warm heart and keen affection mark 
him essentially for domestic happiness. One day he will marry; 
and his wife will become his idol: his children and the ruling of his 
estate filling up the measure of his days. 

We remember giving special attention to that point of the neigh- 
bourhood, as though coming events were casting their shadows 
before—though it was not days but years in advance of those opium 
experiences. We remember unmistakably there was no Joe Turner 
at work that night: no stall; no group indulging in “natives.” The 
establishment had not yet come into existence. Joe must have been 
laying the foundation for that launch upon the sea of life, where 
his barque would buffet with the waves, and find its haven at last. 
Of Jim Dixon and the Angelina—the three Angelinas—there was 
no foreshadowing. 

We went our way, past the very spot where on our last visit to 
the opium dens we met a constable and asked him about one or two 
surrounding points. A demonstration had just gone by, banners 
waving. 

“Has to do with the engineers’ strike, sir,” said the constable. 
“Poor fools, led astray by a little talking and raving on the part of 
others who live upon them. And they haven’t the sense to see it. 
I remember when the strike began every man had his paper to him- 
self, and half of ’em smoked cigars. But, now, sir, they are con- 
tented with one paper amongst a dozen, and the pipe goes round.” 

“The pipe of peace?” we suggested. 

“The pipe of repentance,” replied the man with emphasis. “ But it 
will have to be peace too, now that they have lost all. A more 
flourishing set of men couldn’t be ; it was the old saying, sir—much 
would have more: and they were urged on by others; and now for 
the most part they are nothing but skin and bone. I don’t pity 
them in the very least ; they deserve all they’ve got; only their poor 
wives and children—there’s where the pity comes in, sir.” 

But we are wandering from our subject and some years in advance 
of our time. Fortunately the groom did not wander from his, but 
kept a straight course that night on his way to Blackwall, where we 
duly arrived. 

The small electric launch was waiting at the pier. Not far off we 
could see the sharp, exquisite outlines of the Dafne, all ready for 
starting. The captain had landed. 

“T preferred this to bringing her alongside, Sir Fred,” he said ; 
“it is sooner done. There is a promise of glorious weather.” 
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We were quickly on board, where Mr. Hurst the pilot was in full 
force. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” he said, on catching sight of us. “I 
somehow felt you’d be with us going round. It’s a funny thing, but 
coming up the companion just an hour ago, I saw you standing 
there as plainly as I ever saw you in my life, just about where Sir 
Fred now stands. And I thought then, either that you were coming 
along with us, and somehow your spirit had hurried on in front of 
you, or else something had happened. I’m glad to see it isn’t that, 
sir, and that you're alive and well; for several times before in my 
life, I’ve had these visions and they have meant Well, we know 
what ghosts mostly do mean. I’m glad you are to be with us, sir.” 
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“ But the trouble I had to get him, Hurst, has taken ten years out 
of my life,” laughed Sir Fred. 

“You bear the change well, sir,” returned the pilot drily. “To 
me you don’t look a day older than when I saw you last, and ten 
years is a good slice out of one’s time. It often makes the difference 
between a young man and an old one. I was a young man, ten years 
ago—lI’m an old one now.” 

“ Perhaps, Hurst, you committed indiscretions: got married again 
in your old age, and multiplied your cares?” 
=“ Not so old but I can do my work as well as any man going, Sir 
Fred,” returned the pilot, a little nettled. ‘We pilots look a deal 
older than we are. We're weather-beaten, sir, that’s what we are; 
exposed to all the winds of heaven. We go grey in no time; our 
foreheads wrinkle up with our responsibilities, our faces take the 
likeness of the storms. But you have hit the right nail on the head,” 
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he continued ruefully. “I did get married again, just eight years ago ; 
and a more worrying, cantankerous old shrew of a wife, man never 
yet had. And the worst of it is that she’s not bad at bottom, so that 
one can’t exactly leave her; and one can’t exactly beat her, or shake 
the teeth out of her head, and the cussedness with them. Excuse 
me, sirs, I think we had better not touch upon domestic topics. 
One feels strongly upon the point, and strong expressions will 
follow.” 

“Well, Hurst,” said Sir Fred, “this is by no means the first time 
we have gone down the river together, but never before have you 
favoured us with a chapter of family history. Let’s hope your old 
lady will take a turn for the better. Things do, you know, when 
they get to the worst. Really for some people there ought to be a 
lethal chamber, as there is for animals at the Dogs’ Home. Now, 
mind, half speed going down the reaches. I like to do it leisurely, 
and take in all the glorious enjoyment of the river in these Night- 
Watches ; one breathes, mentally and physically.” 

“IT know, Sir Fred, I know. I catch your meaning; but all the 
same it’s a funny fancy of yours, if I may make so bold as to say so, 
this journeying by night. For my part, give me the day and the 
sunlight, when you can see ahead of you, and all’s fair and free.” 

Sir Fred, lost in thought, was looking around in the darkness: or 
rather, semi-darkness, for the moon was high and brilliant, though 
not at the full, The outlines of the shores were visible; Greenwich 
Hospital uprearing against the night sky. 

“* How crowded with historical interest the whole river is,” he cried. 
“T feel taken back to the Middle Ages whenever I see its old shores. 
Here came the old Northmen in their conquering days: though 
Greenwich was given to them—not that they would have hesitated to 
take what they wanted, if it could be had no other way.” 

“And who, sir, made so bold as to give away any part of our 
land to foreigners ?” asked the aggrieved pilot. 

“Spare your ire, Hurst; they did no harm in this instance, but 
good,” returned Sir Fred. “They were fine men, those ancient 
Northmen, in spite of their faults. And the offender was a woman: 
no less than Eltruda, niece of King Alfred and wife of Earl Baldwin 
of Flanders—one of my favourite female characters in history. Do 
you ever read history ?” 

“It’s the only thing I do read, sir, by way of amusement. I’ve 
quite a little library, at home, of books that have been given to me by 
one and another—all historical. I draw the line at that, for space is 
limited, and I’m too old to take up a new subject. But I’m sorry to 
say that my head now is very much like a sieve, by which means I 
can read a book for the twentieth time, and it’s as fresh as ever. I 
remember now: it somehow fell into the hands of the Carthusians of 
Shene. I have often puzzled my brains wondering in what way the 
present Carthusian School—Charterhouse, they call it—is connected 
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with those old monks. A heathenish name to keep up in a Protestant 
country.” 

“There was a fine palace here in those days,” continued Sir Fred, 
dreamily, “ built by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. He called it 
Placentia—very suggestive of repose. It was he enclosed the Park, 
and where the Observatory now stands, he built him a tower. I 
wonder whether the Astronomer-Royal knows on what classic ground 
he follows the stars by night and works out his problems by day ?” 

“Placentia became a favourite royal residence, full of historical 
incidents,” we observed. 

“ Ay,” returned Sir Fred; “ none more popular within a few miles 
of London, or more frequented. Here Henry VIII. was born; and 
baptized in the parish church by Fox, Bishop of Exeter. Here he 
married two of his wives, Catherine of Arragon and Anne of Cleves. 
Here Mary and Elizabeth were both born; and here our interesting 
Edward VI. died.” 

“And it was here took place the christening scene in the Friars’ 
Church immortalized by Shakespeare,” we added. “ Placentia is said 
to have been specially favoured by Elizabeth.” 

“She showed her judgment in this as in all other things—save and 
except such matters as concerned the heart,” laughed Sir Fred; “ when 
she was invariably a weak and erring woman, bitter, cruel and 
unscrupulous. She seems to have had a devouring malignity towards 
all women. Unhappy herself, none should be happy if she could 
help it. The poor bishops’ wives had a bad time of it amongst 
others; and if the shovel hat and apron is addressed as ‘ my lord,’ it 
is thanks to Queen Bess that his better-half is not ‘ my lady.’” 

“But in all matters of state, all affairs concerning the welfare of 
her country, a mighty monarch,” we said, by way of apology for the 
Virgin Queen. 

“The mightiest ever wielded a sceptre,” returned Sir Fred quickly, 
‘at any rate, as far as England is concerned. That is my opinion. 
Her whole reign is surrounded by a blaze of glory. Great queen, 
great statesmen, great men of science, a constellation of literary stars 
never since approached. And she had them all at her feet. It 
was here that only a few years before her death Hentzner saw her 
dressed, as he has recorded, ‘in white silk, with pearls as large as 
beans.’ I fear she must have looked very much like an old witch, only 
a broomstick and a flight through the air wanting to complete the 
picture. It was here, if I mistake not, that she danced with her back 
to—who was it?—to make them think her young and charming.* 


In the Night-Watches. 


* But here Sir Fred’s memory was at fault. When Elizabeth danced 
openly before Melville the Scotch Ambassador, she was playing upon the 
virginals. The incident took place in 1564, when she was comparatively 
young. She wished to display her agility, and to prove that she was a 
better dancer than Mary Queen of Scots. And the scene was not Placentia 
but Hampton Court. 
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Here according to Scott, Raleigh threw down his cloak for her to 
walk upon—and who knows how much of the woman’s heart went 
out to him from that moment, gifted as he was with every comely 
virtue—though perhaps a little backward in some of the higher 
graces? It all passed away. Placentia exists no more in anything 
but a name. Elizabeth’s great enemy was Time. She never could 
forgive it for not passing her by, and the poor brain knew neither 
rest nor happiness until life was ended.” 

“Then came James I.,” we said, “ with his new ‘Queen’s House,’ 
intended for Anne of Denmark.” 

“Poor Anne! The house was never finished in his time, like many 
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other of James’s schemes and ideas. It fell to Henrietta Maria to finish 
it with the help of Inigo Jones. If Eltruda is one of my favourite 
characters, Henrietta Maria is one of the most detested. Those 
Medici eyes, that Medici mouth were incapable of sincerity and faith- 
fulness, even where her husband was concerned. ‘Then followed the 
hand of Charles II. If Humphrey enclosed the Park, Charles made 
it, and began a new palace, which now forms the west wing of the 
Hospital. It was never popular, and after La Hogue Queen Mary 
suggested it should be turned into a hospital for seamen. Her 
early death intervened, but her devoted and disconsolate husband, 
William III.—perhaps to make up for his harsh treatment during life, 
though he really loved her—carried out her wishes. The matter was 
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placed in the hands of Sir Christopher Wren, who again saw an 
opportunity for introducing his favourite dome. Evelyn laid the 
foundation stone. He lived not very far off, at Sayes Court, whose 
magnificent hedges were ruined by Peter the Great. His pleasure 
when he inhabited Sayes Court in 1698 was to drive through them 
in a wheelbarrow. But the holly hedges he spared, says Evelyn, 
for they pricked his flesh, and in that he found no pleasure. 
Evelyn died here. Good use Scott has made of it in ‘ Kenil- 
worth.’ The longer I live, the more I see that Scott comes next to 
Shakespeare.” 

“But this Greenwich Hospital is no more a hospital, sir,” said the 
pilot. “I always feel sorry for that. It seems a sort of desecration 
to have turned out those old pensioners and given over the place to 
an army of rampagious boys—limbs of Satan, I call ’em—who are up 
to every mischief that ever was thought of under the sun.” 

Sir Fred laughed heartily. 

““Why, Hurst, you don’t bear a brief in favour of our naval 
cadets,” he cried. “Now I do. You can’t put old heads upon 
young shoulders ; but take them all round, they are as fine, manly, 
straightforward a body of young fellows as any country could 
produce. And they grow into fine men, who never shirk their duty. 
No body of men in the world comes up to our naval officers—as I 
think. As for the old pensioners, it was put to tle vote, you know. 
They were not turned out, but went willingly, every one of them, 
preferring an allowance and the freedom of their own homes.” 

“* Ah,” shortly replied the pilot; “a pity but a few of them had 
had shrewish wives. They’d have known when they were well off, 
and wouldn’t have been quite so anxious to change. Depend upon 
it, they have wished themselves back many a time—such at least 
as survive. I suppose they are mostly dead. It must be close upon 
thirty year since the last of ’em turned out. But now, Sir Fred, we're 
all ready for starting. The Night-Watches are creeping on; it has 
gone two bells. If you like to turn in, you know you're in safe 
hands. Captain Malcolm and I would take you round the world. 
What I don’t know, he does.” 

“You mean it the other way about, Mr. Hurst,” laughed the 
captain, who stood not far off. 

“Well,” returned the pilot quite gravely, “I hardly know whether 
- I do or not. I was always inclined to modesty, and sometimes I 
think it has helped me on, and sometimes I think it has kept me 
back. You'd like to turn in, Sir Fred?” 

“Turn in, going down this splendid river, through these glorious 
reaches!” cried Sir Fred. “I am only just beginning to breathe. 
Away with you; but slowly, my good Hurst; slowly, as I said before. 
We've time and the world before us. Don’t let us outrun the stars. 
This is too good to be rushed. Listen to the silence!” 

Not a sound to be heard beyond that made by the engines, In 
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all the vast night nothing stirred; nothing passed to and fro; every- 
thing suggested repose. 

At that moment, as we listened to the intense silence, some- 
thing—it looked like a huge bird with wings outspread, dark and 
mysterious—rose up out of the Isle of Dogs, and with what sounded 
like a wild, prolonged, unearthly scream, took its flight seawards, and 
was lost to view. For a moment we all stood wondering. 

“What was it?” at length asked Sir Fred. 

*T don’t know, sir,” replied the pilot in altered tones. ‘‘ Never 
heard anything like it before. Don’t half care for it. Hope it 
doesn’t bode bad luck to the voyage.” 
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“ Nonsense,” cried Sir Fred, almost sternly. ‘You men who live 
upon the seas are prone to superstition.” 

**So you fancy, sir, saving your presence, but we observe nature, 
and have time to think it all out. I’m a firm believer in signs 
and tokens. The animal world has a sense we know nothing about, 
and sees more than we do. I often think birds are prophets. If we 
had an Irishman on board, he would say what we have just heard was 
a banshee.” 

“So everything that goes cross and contrary during our journey 
will be due to this unfortunate omen ?” laughed Sir Fred. 

“Not exactly that, sir,” returned the old pilot ; “ but it may have 
been sent to put us on our guard ; forewarned is forearmed; I shall 
watch the weather more carefully than usual. Five minutes ahead 
has saved many a vessel from shipwreck.” 
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We were moving quietly away from Blackwall. The outlines of 
Greenwich Hospital had disappeared as we slowly steamed down the 
reaches past Woolwich. The night was amazingly clear and calm. 
Nothing was heard but the sound of our going. ‘The pilot was at 
his post, but his work was light; to-night the river was very free 
from craft. 

“They must all have joined some early closing association,” said 
Mr. Hurst. ‘ Never saw the river so empty, or had so little trouble 
bringing down. There’s Woolwich, sir, the ‘ Mother Dock of England,’ 
tis said.” 

“Tt has been in existence some 400 years,” returned Sir Fred, 
“but Erith disputes the honour of antiquity. In one or the other 
the Henri Grace de Dieu was built, which took King Harry to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. The first Royal Sovereign was built 
at Woolwich in 1637.” 

“ Aye, sir,” returned the pilot. “I mind me the Dutch called it 
‘the Golden Devil,’ from the way in which she was gilt about the 
bows and figure-head. We don’t do so much of that sort of thing 
now. I have a great admiration for those old Dutchmen, sir. They 
were fine fellows and knew how to fight; and when they met with 
their match in the English, they knew how to give in. I often think 
what a queer existence, a touch-and-go sort of life, it was in those 
days. The least turn one way or the other, and times out of number 
the course of the world might have changed sharp round in the other 
direction. I suppose the English were made to rule the waves.” 

Even Woolwich, which boasts the only Arsenal, so called, in the 
kingdom, was in darkness and silence, worthy its reputation by looking 
black as Erebus. Behind it rose the outlines of Shooter’s Hill, with 
its hideous but comparatively new hospital. 

“Safer ground now than in the days of the highwaymen who gave 
it its name,” remarked Sir Fred. 

“Like Gad’s Hill, sir, near Rochester,” said the pilot. ‘They 
used to assemble there, too, hide in the woods and spring out upon 
their victims with iron clubs. Life wasn’t worth much in those days. 
A man had need make his will before starting on a journey. That 
little stream you can hardly see, on the opposite shore, is the Roding, 
one of the Thames’ tributaries; otherwise Barking Creek, with its 
muddy banks and smoky factories. Do you know Barking, Sir Fred ?” 

“T once went to call at Eastbury, a curious old Elizabethan house, 
where it is said the hatchers of the Gunpowder Plot met to form their 
plans,” replied Sir Fred. ‘At the same time I explored Barking ; 
saw where the famous Abbey had stood ; admired the Fire-bell gate, 
where Curfew used to be rung. Here came William the Conqueror, 
after his crowning at Westminster, and remained some time, looking 
to his fortifications and receiving the allegiance of his new subjects. 
I am glad I was not there—all my sympathies would have been with 
Harold.” 
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“T think, sir, in my humble opinion, what happened was for the 
good of England,” said the pilot. ‘ One traces the finger of Providence 
through all. The only thing I could wish different was that Harold had 
lived and been made for his life Lord of Kent, or something of that sort.” 
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* An impossible arrangement,” smiled Sir Fred. ‘‘ How would you 
like another pilot to come on board, take the command out of your 
hands, make you obey orders but not give them?” 

“That’s quite another matter,” returned the pilot decidedly. “I 
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would allow no one to interfere with me in my province. War to the 
knife, indeed, with any one who attempted it.” 

‘Just the same with Harold. There could have been no peace 
while he lived; but I never think of the Battle of Hastings without 
seeing that fair young face of the king lying upwards to the skies, and 
rejoicing that at least it was at rest. I think we all love Harold.” 

“Barking Abbey was long before Harold’s time, I believe,” said 
the pilot. 

“Very long,” continued Sir Fred. “It was founded in 670 for 

,enedictine nuns by Erkenwald, Bishop of London, at the same 
time that he founded the monastery at Chertsey for monks: he first 
Abbot of Chertsey, his sister Ethelburga first Abbess of Barking. A 
rich abbey, famous for miracles and pilgrimages to the Chapel of the 
Holy Rood. The abbess was generally of royal or noble blood, and 
like the abbesses of the convent of Las Huelgas, near Burgos, in 
later times, had immense power in her hands, though it stopped short 
of life and death. The Abbess of Barking ranked as a baroness, and 
took precedence of all others in the kingdom.” 

‘And your Northmen, for whom you held a brief just now, Sir 
Fred,” said the pilot slily, “what did they do for the Abbey of 
Barking ?” 

“*T see your memory is not so treacherous as you would have us 
believe, Hurst,” laughed Sir Fred. “The Northmen destroyed the 
Abbey in 870, for which I find it hard to forgive them; but we 
must remember how young the world was, uncivilised, intolerant of 
everything but its own views; and the Northmen had no sympathy 
with such institutions.” 

“‘ Nor have we in these days,” gruffly observed the pilot. 

** No, but we tolerate them. We have learned to see that every 
man has a right to his own opinions, so long as he allows us the 
freedom of our own. Nearly 100 years after, Edgar rebuilt the Abbey, 
and the nuns flourished once more. I fear the good ladies of that 
day, whether royal or noble, were not quite so refined as they are 
in these. Every year, at the Feasts of the Assumption and of 
St. Ethelburga, first abbess, the chatelaine had to provide half a 
goose for every lady in the convent; and at Martinmas, a whole 
hog’s sowse was served to every three ladies! Fancy hog’s sowse 
the favourite dish in these days at a royal banquet! It was in 
the church of St. Margaret’s that Captain Cook married his ladye- 
love, Elizabeth—or as she was more often called in those days— 
Betty Betts. She was said to be a great beauty ; but the poor thing 
lived to see her husband eaten up by savages. That was worse 
than pulling down convents, Hurst.” 

“Being as it was—yes, sir,” replied the pilot drily. ‘ But if the 
savages had only eaten up a few shrewish old wives, I’m not sure 
but I should have said ‘Serve ’em right!’ They might have had 
fewer descendants. You see, sir, we are all more or less partial and 
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prejudiced, and we can’t help it. I suppose you know, sir—to come 
back to where we are—that the Thames from London to Gravesend, 
is several feet higher than the level of the land?” 

“T’m not sure that I did know it,” said Sir Fred. “ But when 
one comes to think of it, I suppose it is so.” 

“Yes, sir, and kept in its place by great embankments, built 
nobody knows when or by whom. But it is supposed that the 
ancient Britons made this great work with the help of the Romans, 
who did so much in the way of aqueducts, yet knew so little 
about water power. I take great interest in the subject, being the 
scene of my life’s labour ; and am persuaded we owe this embank- 
ment to the Romans and Ancient Britons. Often have I longed to 
visit Rome and Spain that I might look upon the aqueducts I am 
told are as perfect to-day as the day they were made. You, sir, have 
no doubt seen them all,” turning to us. 

“Some of them,” we replied. ‘Those of Segovia and Tarragona 
are especially perfect, but the aqueducts of Rome are very much 
in ruin.” 

“Vet would I rather see that Claudian aqueduct stretching across 
the Campagna than all the others put together,” said Sir Fred. “It 
is so truly Roman; so much in its place; surrounded by a crowd 
of historical associations, an atmosphere of romance. Few things 
affect me more than a solitary ride or walk down that Appian Way. 
Yet one figure ever accompanies me in imagination—that of St. Paul. 
I see him, short and full of energy, with the dark flashing eyes we 
know he must have possessed, all zeal and earnestness and exaltation, 
hastening onwards to the end, where the martyr’s crown awaited 
him. See him parting with his friends at the Three Taverns, and 
going on his way, not lonely and solitary, not cast down, but full 
of hope about to be fulfilled. I can never shake off the strange 
impression—and don’t know that I wish todo so. We are passing 
Erith. Is it not so, Mr. Hurst?” 

“It is, sir; and whatever may be its historical interest—whether 
the Henri Grace de Dieu was built here, or whether it was not, the 
place is now mighty uninteresting.” 

“And the country round charming,” objected Sir Fred. “The 
walk to Woolwich is full of variety, You can take Lesness Abbey 
on the way, and throwing yourself back into the twelfth century, 
imagine the old Augustinian monks and canons, hooded and 
sandalled against the cold, taking their constitutionals within their 
walled cloisters, chanting their psalms and telling their beads.” 

“Very much in imagination, sir,” said the old pilot drily, “for 
there’s mighty little left of the old Abbey.” 

“True,” returned Sir Fred ; “ but that little means a great deal if 
you like to make it so. Even the grave of the founder is no more— 
Richard de Lacy, Chief Justice of England, who, himself tired of the 
world, presently joined the order—the only Chief Justice of England 
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who ever turned monk. Wolsey brought about the downfall of the 
Abbey, dedicated to St. Mary and the martyred Becket—who 
had excommunicated de Lacy; but even the dedication failed to 
save it. What indirect influence ever protected anything King Hal 
had doomed ?” 

“ Ay, sir; and the great Elizabeth was her father’s true daughter 
in the matter of will, riding rough-shod through church and state if 
it suited her purpose. It was at this very place, by the way, we 
are now passing—Purfleet—that she stood watching her ships sail 
away to meet the powerful Armada. ‘My foor jleet, she cried, 
wringing her hands as she thought how she would never see 
them return—and the place was ever after called Puzfleet. So 
history or tradition says, but it’s a queer story. She watched them 
from Beacon Hill, it is said, her eyes weeping—she loved her 
country if she loved nothing else; watched them until they passed 
into St. Clement’s Reach. And then she turned and said some spiteful 
thing to one of her attendants, because her particular favourite was 
absent at the moment. A woman of whims and moods, and quips 
and cranks, was the great Elizabeth. And the next thing, back came 
the ships safe and sound, and the Spanish Armada was nowhere ; 
and the Queen gave orders and the medal was struck with its splendid 
motto: ‘ He blew with His winds and they were scattered.’ I think 
that act redeemed many of her follies, Sir Fred. She gave God the 
glory, and it has stood a witness for all time. She had no reverence 
for man, not much for man’s life, the great Elizabeth, but I have an 
idea that in the sight of Heaven she bowed her head, and thought 
herself nothing but dust and ashes.” * 

It was impossible to avoid smiling at the old pilot, who had 
worked himself up to the point of warmth and enthusiasm. With 
any amount of effort, it was difficult to imagine Elizabeth looking 
upon herself in the light of cinders. Many redeeming acts her 
life had indeed, but she was at all times too ready to follow the 
momentary promptings of her heart and throw consequences to the 
winds. 

Opposite Purfleet we came upon a small crowd of barges, colliers 
and merchant vessels, lying at the mouth of Dartford Creek—the 
River Darenth, that here empties into the Thames—the Cray having 
previously emptied into the Darenth. 

“‘T never pass this spot without this motley collection of craft,” said 
Sir Fred ; “but how beautifully veiled and softened their outlines are 
in the moonlight.” 

“Nothing for beauty like the sea, and the ships upon the sea, Sir 
Fred,” said the pilot. “A good many of these craft here are waiting 
their turn to get into the Upper or Lower Pool, between the Isle of 
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Dogs and the Tower. Some are going into one or other of the 
Docks—the London Docks, or the East or West India. They have 
to take their turn where space is limited ; and as they can’t crowd 
up and block the river gangway, they anchor down here, outside 
Dartford Creek, where there’s plenty of elbow room. Dartford 
Creek, three miles long up to the town: and there you are again, sir, 
on your favourite historical ground. I never set foot in the place 
in my life, and probably have not lost much.” 

“Tt certainly takes us a long way back in history,” said Sir Fred ; 
“but again it is at a point full of interest. Here was another 
Augustinian Priory for noble ladies, founded in 1355 by Edward III. 
This too came to an end in a couple of centuries and was turned 
into a palace by Henry VIII. for Anne of Cleves, of whom the fickle 
king soon tired—but he spared her head. There was a chantry 
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dedicated to St. Edmund the Martyr, standing some distance from 
the Priory on the Watling Street—as the highway between Canterbury 
and London was called. ‘Thousands of Canterbury Pilgrims visited 
at the shrine, which of course worked the usual crutch and crawl 
miracles. ‘The cemetery remains, the chantry has disappeared. At 
Dartford, too, Wat Tyler commenced his rebellious career by killing 
the poll-tax collector, and with the remark that one poll at a time 
was sufficient, beat out the brains of the unhappy limb of the law, 
who no doubt was not of his opinion. But Wat Tyler gave him no 
chance of arguing the matter. If he had, who knows but the rebel’s 
poll might have suffered instead ? ” 

“No, sir; fortune is not often so kind as that. The just more 
often suffer for the unjust,” returned the pilot. ‘I have noticed this 
many a score of times in my small world and limited experience: and 
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more than ever it has convinced me of the certainty of retribution in 
the next world. Pray, sir, how goes the enemy ?” 

Sir Fred took out his watch and struck it though it was by no 
means dark. It told five minutes past three; sharp, clear, silvery 
sounds upon the air. 

“Six bells, sir,” said the pilot. ‘The Night Watches are over. 
We are in the Morning Watch—and you are still keeping vigil. I feel, 
sir, as though I had a sort of paternal right to advise you to seek 
some rest—being, you see, old enough to be your father, and a few 
years to spare besides. ‘The Morning Watch. It always makes me 
think of that fine passage in Isaiah—or is it Ezekiel >—they are both 
grand prophets, Sir Fred—splendid language indeed—‘ Watchman, 
what of the night? Watchman, what of the night? The watchman 
said, The morning cometh, and also the night: if ye will enquire, 
enquire ye: return, come.’ That means a call, and my call can’t be 
so very far off. What pigmies we are, and what flashes our lives seem 
when we talk of the days of great Elizabeth as though they were 
yesterday ; and go back to Harold, and to Alfred the Great who has 
been dead 1o0o years—and that too seems but as yesterday! Six 
bells! We have come down slowly, Sir Fred, according to your 
pleasure.” 

“The slower the better, Hurst. We shall still reach the wedding 
of the Thames and the Medway, and turn into Sheerness waters sooner 
than we need.” 

“There is such a thing as lying fallow, Sir Fred ; and when we do 
that I don’t object to an hour’s sleep myself.” 

“Everyone is for sleep,” laughed Sir Fred. “We all sleep too 
much—far too much. The night that you quoted just now will come 
soon enough. There will be plenty of time to sleep and rest in the 
grave.” 

“Aptly said, Sir Fred,” cried the pilot, “for here we come to 
Gravesend. Though why it was ever called by such a gloomy name 
I never heard. A matter of history again, perhaps. Some great 
burying place of the Ancient Britons or the Early Saxons.” 

““Not quite so far back, my good Hurst; but it does date very 
nearly from the Conquest. I fancy it must take its name from the 
family of de Gravesend, who owned manors in the neighbourhood 
and possessed power and influence. Richard de Gravesend was 
Bishop of London in 1280, and Stephen de Gravesend bishop in 
1319. So the very name takes us back to the Middle Ages. But 
historically Gravesend is not half so interesting as Tilbury Fort 
opposite. In these days it is more useful than ornamental, but 
in the old days when the early explorers went sailing westward, 
Queen Elizabeth would watch them depart and wave her hand 
at them out of the window, for all the world like a love-sick maiden. 
Perhaps when Raleigh was amongst them she was more love-sick than 
the world was aware of. I have often wondered whether Raleigh 
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was not after all the ‘one love of her life.’ The first town was burnt 
by the French in 1377; after which Richard II conferred various 
privileges upon the new town. Here the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
met all great personages coming to England; and in gala barges with 
their crowd of oarsmen they were conducted up to London with 
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gorgeous pomp and great ceremony. We have left all those pictur- 
esque times and customs far behind us.” 
“So much the better, Sir Fred. You couldn’t be running round the 
coast in this lovely little craft if you were living in the Middle Ages.” 
“ Nor should I have the services of my excellent pilot,” retorted Sir 
Fred. “TI certainly prefer to enjoy the privileges of these enlightened 
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days, even to the honour of attending the great Elizabeth in her royal 
progresses. But Tilbury Fort goes further back than Elizabeth— 
even to 1400. The fort Henry VIII. built was strengthened at the 
time of the Armada by Gianibelli the Italian, who invented the 
destructive fire-ships that struck terror to the Armada as it lay off 
Calais that memorable Sunday night of July 28th, 1588. Gianibelli 
did great service to the English, partly out of revenge. He had 
journeyed from Italy to Spain to offer his services to Philip—and who 
knows what might have come of it? But Philip kept him waiting so 
long that at last he went off in a rage, declaring they should yet 
hear with tears of the man they had slighted. Well he kept his 
word, on that memorable July night, and again at Antwerp. Philip 
lost his chance and England gave welcome to the mighty man. Can 
you not imagine Elizabeth inspecting her troops here, talking to them, 
urging them on, winning their hearts, and filling them with that 
courage, zeal and enthusiasm that was part of her very nature. How 
queenly she must have looked as she careered amongst them, perfect 
mistress of her horse, magnificently attired, her clear voice penetrating, 
her countenance majestic and commanding, firing her troops with 
devotion ; capable herself of heading her army and taking command 
of the field; a second Joan of Arc, without the fanaticism of the 
Maid of Orleans.” 

The river now began to widen. We passed Leigh, quaint and 
picturesque, where we have watched the shrimpers at low water 
coming in a procession of men and boats, and well-filled baskets. 
Further on, the ruins of Hadleigh; and not far off is Rochford 
Hall, where lived poor Anne Boleyn. All round about, the 
country is so full of wonderful tones that it has been called the 
English Holland. On either side the flat shores stretch far away, 
laden with a distinct enchantment: earth, sea and sky blending their 
beauty “by a law divine.” If there is any moving object in sight, 
it is a picturesque barge with brown sails set, quietly and majestically 
coming up stream ; giving life and colouring to the scene, adding to 
all the strange harmony. Or a vessel of larger tonnage and different 
build, with passengers coming from a far country; hearts beating 
loud and fast as they near home. Whatever it be, the scene is full of 
romance, and lives in the memory as a dream-picture. 

This morning only one or two barges and a few shrimpers passed 
us, the former coming round from Margate or Rochester. The 
early morning light lay upon the surface of the widening stream. We 
began to look very sea-like. The whole sky was gradually flushed 
with changing colours. Light clouds floated about, a deep crimson 
against the blue sky. The sun shot above the horizon over 
Shoeburyness, glorifying that uninteresting stretch with its targets 
and guns, its barracks and hideous church with something of its 
own golden glamour. It too has its romance. Here Haesten and 
his host met in the early centuries after they had been driven from 
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Benfleet ; and remains of works raised by the Viking may still be 
seen. Danish recollections and traces abound. In these days it 
serves the Royal Artillery for their experiments in defence and 
attack. They look upon it as the ends of the earth; and to change 
the programme rashly venture out in small boats to kill wild fowl, 














risking the uncertainty of winds and waves, and sometimes escaping 
by a hair’s breadth. — 

The sun shot up, a blood-red ball throwing its splendour upon the 
waters, flashing through all the sky, and quickly passing to the golden 


stage. 
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“Now I really think we will turn in for a couple of hours or so,” 
said Sir Fred. “I see your face growing more and more troubled, 
Mr. Hurst, at what you mistakenly call loss of sleep. What should 
we be good for if we could not stand a shortened rest? We are out 
of the last of the reaches. The river has widened to the sea. What 
is it Shelley says, in his ‘ Love’s Philosophy ?’ 


“The fountains mingle with the river, 

And the rivers with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single ; 
All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


“¢ See, the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother ; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 
What are all these kisses worth 
If thou kiss not me?’ 


That’s all of it. An exquisite poet, truly, but with just the one thing 
wanting.” 

“Do you consider that as only appealing to the intellect?” we 
asked. 

* Et tu, Brute! ” retorted Sir Fred laughing. ‘Would you convict 
me from my own words, or turn argumentative like L.? Shelley 
only appeals to the emotions, never to the heart. I see it is time we 
turned in. Mr. Hurst, we leave ourselves in good hands. The 
great Elizabeth could not have had a more faithful follower. You 
know where to bring up in Sheerness waters. Not too far up the 
stream, which narrows towards Chatham. The launch will take us 
into the river.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” answered the pilot. “I know your exact wishes. 
Leave all to me and Captain Malcolm.” 

Two bells had struck—nine o’clock—when we found ourselves 
once more on deck: at rest in the waters of Sheerness. The hot 
sun was already far on his way in a sky from which all trace of cloud 
had vanished. Around us was the more or less uninteresting country, 
with its piers; on the left Queenborough changed from the ancient 
name of Kingborough by Edward III. in honour of his beloved 
Philippa: a favourite royal spot in those days. Where now stands 
the hideous railway station stood in the days of Edward a romantic 
castle built by William of Wykeham. During the Commonwealth 
the building, then partly in ruins, was sold and its materials were 
cleared away, but the moat may be traced in part, and the old well 
; still in use. Here Henry IV. and Henry VIII. were wont to 
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come; and whilst recognising the importance of Sheerness, key to 
the Medway and the Thames, strangely enough they neglected to 
fortify it. After the Restoration a small fort of twelve guns was built, 
and when the Dutch came down upon the English fleet in the 











Medway, in 1667, they destroyed the fort in three half hours, sailed 
up the river, burned the English ships, and caused panic and 
consternation in the City of London. No more graphic account 
exists than Pepys gives in the simple language that is one of his 
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charms. His description reads as a romance, and it is hard to 
believe, and impossible to realise, that such a state of things ever 
existed, 

This morning the sun shone down upon the scene with all his 
gilding and glowing powers, turning the most ordinary objects to 
fairyland. The steward came up to announce breakfast, and that 
important meal over, and final injunctions had been given to Captain 
Malcolm to be ready to start again at eight o’clock, we were soon 
flying up the river in the launch. 

“ There’s St. Mary’s Isle,” said Sir Fred, as we passed round by 
Bishop’s Marsh into the narrower waters between Gillingham Fort and 
Upnor Castle. “ Many a time when we were boys, Hugh and I, we 
used to bribe the cook to pack us a small basket of good things, and 
taking our boat, would row down to the island, spend a whole day 
there playing at Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday, and only 
get back when the stars were out and the mists rising. I don’t 
suppose we shall ever again have the perfect happiness those make- 
believe days gave us. Realities soon take their place. Let us land 
here,” he added, as presently we reached the Sun Pier. “We will 
go through Chatham, and explore our old boundaries. Here, you 
know, my father was stationed.” 

And giving directions for the launch to be at Rochester steps at 
six in the evening, we soon found ourselves amongst the very ordinary 
outlines of Chatham. But to Sir Fred they were seen through the 
halo of early recollections; when responsibility is unknown, and 
absolute repose in the parental ordering makes home an earthly 
paradise. It comes only once in a lifetime, and is soon gone, but the 
influence remains. 

Sir Fred renewed his recollections to his heart’s content. 

“Ts it not strange,” he said, “that near London as this is, I have 
never set foot in Chatham since we left it. But what strikes me so 
forcibly is the smallness of every place I thought so large, and the 
ugliness of everything I thought so beautiful. A common experience, 
no doubt.” 

So renewing his boyhood, and dreaming of old days, the moments 
flew unconsciously until at length we had passed into Rochester 
and found ourselves—we hardly knew how—looking upon the outlines 
of the west front of the cathedral. 

Just at this moment a clergyman came slowly out of the west door- 
way into the sunshine, and at once greeted Sir Fred as an old friend. 
“Who would have dreamed of seeing you here!” he exclaimed. “I 
had thought Rochester one of the last places to claim you, Sir Fred.” 

“And you, my dear Canon X.,” returned Sir Fred, after the 
necessary introduction—we had not met the canon before—‘* What 
good genius throws you across my path? I thought you had left 
Rochester and were now a Prebendary of C.” 

“Quite true,” said the canon. “I am only here for a month's 
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holiday. On revient toujours 4 ses premitres amours, the French say 
with remarkable truth. And though I hope I am useful in my 
present sphere of labour, I cannot say I am as happy. My life here, 
* looking back upon it, seems to have been perfect.” 

“There is so much 
that is interesting both 
in Rochester and its 
cathedral,” remarked 
Sir Fred. 

“ Morethan youcan 


possibly imagine,” replied the canon, “Whether you take the sur- 

rounding country, some of the richest in Kent, therefore in England, 

both as regards hop gardens and cherry orchards; whether you 

take town, castle, cathedral, separately or collectively, and dive into 

their past, you are soon lost in enchanted regions. The very windings 
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of the Medway have their historical association. Hardly a field for 
miles round but has some interesting vestige of Roman occupation. 
We are intimately associated with the most remarkable of England’s 
Sees—Canterbury: and with one of the most momentous events in 
her history—the landing of St. Augustine. And indeed we may go 
further back to the landing of Hengist and Horsa, and still further 
to that of Czsar. As we have met so opportunely, and I am free, 
I will act as your guide, philosopher and friend in these hallowed and 
historical precincts. History, you know, is my delight, antiquarianism 
my hobby.” 

‘Nothing could be more charming,” responded Sir Fred, “or more 
to our advantage. You will enlighten my ignorance; for though I 
am aware of the antiquity of Rochester, I know only the bare outlines 
of her history.” 

*‘ Although, Sir Fred, you were in part brought up under the 
shadow of the old place,” said the canon. 

“Mea culpa!” laughed Sir Fred. “Bring it not home to me too 
closely, sir. I am happy to have fallen upon one who can enlighten 
my ignorance.” 

“That cannot be this morning, Sir Fred. We could not reach 
even the preliminary stage. Moreover, it really is too hot for any 
exertion. Imagine, for instance, climbing to the top of the keep to 
view the windings of the Medway and the charms of the surrounding 
country. We should reach it only to expire. But we will quietly 
walk through the cathedral, and then you will both take luncheon 
with me. I have the coolest and pleasantest dining-room in England : 
’ a merit not to be overlooked in this tropical atmosphere. Never have 
I felt the heat so great a burden, even in the tropics themselves.” 

We were still standing in the open space before the west front. 
To the right stood the keep in all the glory of age. Below us flowed 
the river in picturesque windings, barges waiting for the slightest 
breeze to spring up and swell their sails. The cathedral door was 
open, and the cool subdued view of the receding nave was strangely 
beautiful. 

“No See in England is to me more interesting than Rochester,” 
said Canon X. “When I lived here, I may say that I exhausted the 
study and imbibed all its influence. In point of age it comes next to 
Canterbury. According to the Venerable Bede, who never errs and 
who has my profound admiration, a church was built here by Ethelbert 
in 604. A part of the early Saxon church was discovered in 1889, 
when some necessary repairs were going on, and this was probably 
the very first church built in England.” 

**So many claim that privilege,” laughed Sir Fred. “ There are at 
least a dozen churches that call themselves the first ever built.” 

** Not quite so many,” smiled the canon, “but there are two or 
three. And one must admit that it is a little difficult to go back so 
far and settle the point with absolute certainty.” 
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“What about the Canterbury churches of St. Augustine ?” asked 
Sir Fred. 

“It is now well known that they were not new buildings, there- 
fore they are out of competition,” replied the canon. ‘“ But Rochester 
is crowded with earliest recollection of deepest interest. When 
Paulinus, first Bishop of York had to escape south, he became Bishop 
of Rochester. When the Normans came, with their splendid archi- 
tecture, they found the old church almost in ruins and rebuilt it 
on far grander lines. What a record it forms! The early Saxon 
church: then the early Norman, followed by a later Norman; then 
the thirteenth century enlargement and rebuilding; then additions 
and restorations at different times. If it were not for these, what 
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splendid monuments we should possess in England, and even if 
some had gone to ruin, what matchless ruins they would be. As 
it is, scarce one but has been more or less injured by enthusiastic 
improvers. I weep and lament over our restorations.” 

“Such as Ely, for instance,” said Sir Fred. ‘ When I was at 
Trinity it used to be one of my favourite absences—to spend a day 
in Ely, contemplating the cathedral and its romantic surroundings : 
almost shedding tears over the dream building one sees the architect 
had in his mind, and the infinitely poorer reality—beautiful though it 
be—as it exists to-day. Visit Ely in the spring when all the blooms 
of the creepers are throwing their influence upon cathedral and close, 
and it is a vision of beauty, a blaze of gorgeous colouring hardly to 
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be equalled, almost suggesting the hanging gardens of the Hesperides. 
This too,” pointing to the west front, “is a grand design.” 

“ Again much injured by restoration,” replied the canon. “It is 
an almost unique design, a development of the Early Norman front. 
There is nothing at all resembling it, unless it is the west front of St. 
David’s. The sculpture, you see, is very good, though so early, and is 
almost Byzantine. What a rich picture it forms! On those two shafts 
you have the figures of Henry I. and good Queen Maud. I believe 
it is all to be restored. Let us pass into the cooler nave.” 

The transition was a great relief, and the Norman work had never 
seemed more full of dignity and charm. 

“Partly the contrast from the outer glare,” said the canon. “It is 
beautiful, but late Norman, as you perceive, though of an early date. 
There is great variety of design in the piers and arches, but they are 
unfortunately covered with plaster, an abomination in conjunction 
with the Early Norman. Are not the arches exquisite! But as you 
see, there is no triforium. Still the effect is admirable.” 

“That North-West transept is very fine,” said Sir Fred looking 
down through pillars and arches. 

“A good example of late Early English,” replied the canon ; 
“going back to 1250. The width of the aisle is true to the Early 
Norman, and the vaulting is curious. We have not time to examine 
all the merits of the building; it would take hours; let us pass into 
the choir.” 

Here again the light was grave and subdued, the effect of the scene 
religiously solemn and sacred. 

**T am very fond of the choir,” said the canon, “though it has its 
defects, as I need not tell you, and has been much restored and 
redecorated ; but up there, just opposite the throne, is an original 
bit of thirteenth century painting. What masters of colouring they 
were in the old days—and how we have lost the art! The 
painting represents the Queen of Fortune with her wheel. Some 
time ago some people were going round with one of the vergers and 
asked whether it was St. Catherine, as they had heard that she was 
always accompanied by her wheel! These miserere stalls are a 
restoration. ‘There was only one row of seats, originally, along the 
walls, and no shelves for prayer-books-——the monks, you know, never 
used them: nothing but the enormous music books on stands in the 
centre of the choir. When they sang the psalms, they all assembled 
round the great books, and when the chanting was over, flocked back 
to their penitential seats—as I have seen them do at the monasteries 
abroad. Prayer-books, you know, only came in at the Reformation.” 

“The choir gives one the impression of having once been longer 
than it is now,” remarked Sir Fred. 

“It was so, and must have been finer,” replied the canon. “It 
was extended eastward to make room for the shrine of William of 
Perth, the twelfth century martyr and saint of Rochester. The 
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offerings at his shrine are said to have paid for the building of the 
new choir, which was begun in 1227.” 

“The cathedral seems to have been under constant alteration and 
rebuilding,” laughed Sir Fred. ‘ Like many poor unhappy mortals, 
it has had no peace in its life.” 

**T know no cathedral that has had less rest,” returned the canon. 
“We might almost call it a case of being worried to death. But 
from earliest times Rochester was a place of great importance, and 
the history of the cathedral and castle is more or less the history 
of the place—referring to medizval days: though the cathedral 
existed five hundred years before the castle. When St. Augustine 
sent his mission to Rochester in 604, he consecrated Justus as 
bishop to take it in charge, and Ethelbert built him the cathedral 
of which the remains have so lately been discovered. Those were the 
days when bishops had to appear with crook in one hand and sword 
in the other: defending town as well as church: no mere empty 
office as regarded Rochester. Gundulf, second bishop in Norman 
times, built the keep, and founded a monastery, which Henry VIII. 
put an end to. It was here he first saw Anne of Cleves But 
I am running on unconscionably,” bewailed the canon. “Once 
started on my hobby, I forget time and circumstance ; lose myself in 
visions of the past, and become that most terrible of social characters, 
a bore.” 

“Very far from it,” returned Sir Fred. “If time permitted, I 
would willingly listen for hours.” 

“And you might do so,” said the gratified ecclesiastic; “for the 
history of Rochester is so crowded with incident, carries one through 
so many centuries, that if I talked from now until this time to-morrow, 
we should only have touched upon the fringe of the subject. We 
have not even seen half the cathedral, and yet ”—consulting his 
watch—* it is luncheon time, and having a delicate -digestion, I am 
punctuality itself. We have not visited the fine crypt, and to-day 
’twere wiser not to do so: we might be chilled by the difference of 
temperature: and I must exact a promise that you both ere I leave 
spend two or three days with me, when, if so inclined, we will go 
deeply into this, to me, enthralling subject. To-day, as I have said, 
we cannot, even if we would, ascend the castle, and admire the view, 
the windings of the river, the flight of the birds, and fall back into 
Middle Ages. Rather let us proceed to fortify the inner man with 
iced claret-cup, and the lightest of viands. In such weather one really 
ought to live upon wafers and butterflies’ wings; but for your sakes 
let us hope that my housekeeper is of a more material turn of mind.” 

So the cool and comfortable moments passed in that pleasant 
dining-room, where everything was so ordered that the outer heat 
only entered in a modified form. The wines were iced, and the 
viands, as the canon had said, of the lightest. Time sped as he 
entertained us with his wanderings about the world and his stores of 
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antiquarian research ; charming by his gentle yet enthusiastic manner. 
At last Sir Fred spoke out what evidently had been engaging his 
mind—pro and con—for the last hour. 

“My dear canon, I have a proposal to make. You are free, the 
weather is killing, and everything is in favour of the idea—do not 
refuse me. It is that you accompany us for a few days down 
Channel. We will land you wherever you please, and any day you 
like. The Daphne awaits us in Sheerness waters, and you will be 
very comfortable on board.” 

The canon flushed as the offer was made. 

“Tt is very tempting,” he said. “I confess that I love the water. 
But the idea is too sudden. I am free, it is true, but I could never 
make up my mind in a moment.” 

“Then allow me to make it up for you,” said Sir Fred laughing. 
“Come just as you are. Let your man pack up a few necessary 
things in a bag; it is all you want; and the matter is settled.” 

As Sir Fred spoke, he was walking about the room, and quietly 
approaching the mantelpiece slily rang the bell. The canon’s head 
was bent in thought. The butler appeared. 

“The very man we want,” cried Sir Fred diplomatically. “ Will 
you be good enough to pack such things as the canon will want for 
a few nights. We are going to run away with him.” 

The servant had been many years with his master; was old and 
tried. He looked at the canon for confirmation. 

“T can only obey, Harvey,” he said. ‘The matter is taken out 
of my hands. You will know what to put up. Don’t forget my 
shaving tackle and special books.” Harvey retired. 

“A most excellent, worthy man. I would rather lose my left hand 
than lose Harvey. But his memory is defective. He always forgets 
something. If he puts in my razor he forgets the brush. Really you 
have taken away my breath. I feel quite agitated. I fear that is a 
sign of old age creeping on.” 

So our party was turned into a trio; and in the less heated 
hours of late afternoon we left the old house and once more 
found ourselves looking upon the west front of the cathedral, 
basking in the full light of the sun, that alike gilded the hoary, ivy- 
grown battlements of the keep. Down below, it lighted up the old 
walls and the distant country, flashed upon the winding stream and 
threw a haze over the distant hills. A calm and peaceful scene, that, 
as Canon X. had said, was crowded with historical interest. 

“Well,” he cried, after we had all contemplated this very English 
and very perfect view, “if any one had told me this morning 
that in a few hours I should have been careering down Channel in 
the Daphne, I should have advised him to go to Chartham and spend 
six months at the Asylum to recover his reason. But nothing in 
this world is certain.” 

“Excepting death and quarter-day,” laughed Sir Fred. 
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AN EASTER FLOWER-THOUGHT. 


Tue Eastern roses blushed and bloomed, 
Yestreen they hung their scented head, 

For while that garden they perfumed, 
Their Lord, the Christ, was dead. 


But with the first faint streak of day, 
They felt the rustling angels’ wings 

That rolled the sealéd stone away, 
Where slept the King of kings. 


* * * * 


The lilies all the live-long night, 
Within their shady, sheltered dells, 
Grew paler in their sad affright, 
Nor shook their scented bells. 


But ere the sleeping city woke, 
Or Mary climbed the toilsome way, 

They heard the sweet-voiced Christ, who spoke: 
“All hail! ’tis Easter-day !” 


Fair angel-wings had fanned each flower, 
And gorgeous bloom to simplest weed 
Grew glorious in that morning hour, 
For Christ had risen indeed. 


And so the roses bloomed and blushed, 
And lilies rang in sweet accord ; 
They were the frst (the world lay hushed) 
To greet their risen Lord! 
AcNeEs E. GLASE. 
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FASCINATING CAPTAIN RALSTON. 
By C. E. C. WertcaLL, AuTHoR or “ PLEYDELL’s PREDICAMENT.” 
I. 


“| BE sunflowers in the mess garden at Fort Lascaris were turning 
their huge brown faces to the Malta sun. White arums, tall 
spikes of lilies, and cool purple irises shot their green stalks up into 
the hot quivering air. The brown huts, standing on their stone slabs 
beyond the garden, were blistering in the July heat, and a vision of 
their grey-trousered, coatless owners might be seen through the 
windows, fanning themselves in a vain attempt to keep cool. 

The first hut in the row was more elaborately furnished than its 
neighbours, and Captain Ralston, who had been spending the early 
hours of the afternoon in nailing up muslin curtains and draping an 
elaborate mosquito net, was reposing by the window in a deck-chair, 
in rather a more airy costume than is considered de rigueur even in a 
Malta summer. 

Ralston had come out three months before to join one of the 
gunner companies at Fort Lascaris, and was already on his way to 
becoming the most popular man in the royal regiment. It was 
entirely his own fault that he had landed in that barren island in 
the Mediterranean at all; for, six months earlier, he had been the 
gayest, most light-hearted young officer who ever commanded a 
battery of field artillery. But a sheaf of debts, and a private inter- 
view of an unknown nature with his commanding officer, had made 
an exchange into garrison artillery desirable, and had landed Ralston 
in Malta with some ready money in hand, and a slur on his name, 
known only to the authorities. 

He was the handsomest and the most amusing man in the mess; 
good at polo and cricket, and always ready to fascinate every man 
in the Castile, from the senior colonel to the mess bombardier. But 
there was one man, and one only, who held out against his many 
attractions, and that man was Francis Vincent, his own subaltern, 
who occupied the next hut to him in Lascaris. He was a quiet 
young fellow, who had seen a good deal of life and its darkest sides, 
and he looked with a certain amount of suspicion upon his next-door 
neighbour, who had such wild dreams at night, and was in the habit 
of solacing his nerves with a good pull at the brandy flask. He 
could see Ralston now through the cracks of the wooden walls, as 
he sat with his feet on the window sill, a pipe in his mouth and a 
brandy peg close at hand. 

It was an odd thing that Ralston never wrote or received any 
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letters. Sometimes Vincent was tempted to wish that his own 
family was neither so large nor so affectionate. But a quick glance 
at the row of young Vincents on the chimney-piece, each uglier than 
the last, and all so dear to his heart, solaced him for the weekly 
budget of letters he was expected to write. 

His room was severe in its simplicity; for all his spare money 
went in buying presents to send home to his mother, who was a 
widow, and lived at Blackheath. She had spent all her substance in 
educating her children, and it was fitting that they should show her 
some return for her love and her care. 

He had written half a page of his letter, when he heard the 
sound of pattering steps in the verandah, and the voice of a child 
sobbing. It was an unwonted sound to disturb the delicious silence 
of the officers’ quarters, and Vincent glanced across at the sunny 
square, and then caught his breath sharply. Outside Ralston’s hut 
a little boy was standing, dressed in a shabby suit of white drill; he 
was a lovely child, with a mass of curly yellow hair that fell over his 
shoulders in a golden cloud. His disconsolate little face was fixed 
on the window of Ralston’s room, and Vincent saw that his blue eyes 
were misty with tears, 

** Daddy,” he said piteously: ‘ Muvver’s dying and she wants you. 
Oh, daddy, do listen!” 

“Good heavens!” said Vincent under his breath. The whole 
miserable story of the child’s existence seemed to be beating in upon 
his brain, and he set his teeth. 

There was deep silence in Ralston’s room, then the grating of a 
chair across the floor, and Ralston’s voice at the window. 

“Go away, you dirty little brat, or I shall call the sergeant of the 
guard to turn you out. Get along to your mother again! What 
business have you in the officers’ quarters ?” 

His voice was very unlike the smooth lazy tones that the world 
associated with Ralston, and his agitation alone would have told 
Vincent that something was wrong, even had it not been for the child, 
whose fatal likeness to Ralston was as striking as it was painful 
to see. 

“Daddy!” said the child piteously. 

Vincent held his breath. He knew that Ralston was not aware of 
his presence in the next hut, and that there were no other witnesses 
of the scene possible. Ralston leaned out of the window, and 
through the half-closed shutter Vincent saw the livid fury of 
his face. 

“If you don’t go away this instant, Teddy, I shall shoot you with my 
pistol!” he hissed, as he clicked the lock of his Colt’s revolver sharply. 

The child gave a pitiful sob, and fled out into the scorching 
sunlight, as fast as his thin brown legs could carry him, and Vincent, 
with an oath that must have gone unrecorded in Heaven, shut up his 
letters and went after him. As he passed Ralston’s hut, the man 
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was sitting in his lounge chair, with his eyes closed dreamily. He 
did not stir as Vincent’s steps rang sharply down the verandah ; and 
had it not been for the fact that Vincent was not in the habit of 
indulging in day dreams, he would have thought that the scene of 
which he had just been a witness had been a mirage, born of heat 
and ennui. 

The brilliant blue of the Mediterranean lapped the shore under 
Lascaris, and the white walls of the opposite fort were flashing back 
the glare of the sun from turrets and windows. 

The oghaisaos were swinging lazily under the lee of the shore. It 
was too early for much traffic; for most people were enjoying their 
afternoon siestas, and waiting till the long shadows crept across the 
golden hills, and the world awoke again to coolness and life. 

Under the wall of the guardroom the little boy was crouching. 
His head was buried in his tiny hands, and he was sobbing as if his 
heart would break. 

Vincent went up to him, with an odd choking sensation in his 
throat. 

He hated to see a child in sorrow. His tender honest heart could 
not bear to see suffering in any weaker being, and he laid his hand 
on Teddy’s shoulder. 

*“What’s the matter, little man ?” he said gruffly. 

Before him lay the eternal loveliness of the sea, and behind them 
the sentry was doing his regulation guard, his heavy steps ringing on 
the stone pavement. 

** Mother’s dying,” said the child simply ; “my mother.” 

The awful cruelty of a fate that was taking away his mother when 
the world around was fair, seemed to have numbed his feelings for the 
moment into passive endurance, strangely un-childlike. 

“Take me to her,” said Vincent ; “ perhaps I can help her.” And 
Teddy slipped his hot hand into his new friend’s, and tugging at his 
battered sailor hat, trotted down the road to the ferry. 

The oddly assorted couple said very little during their walk. But 
when Teddy pulled him up the narrow street of San Paolo, and 
stopped at a weather-beaten door, Vincent said gruffly : 

“Ts Captain Ralston your father ?” 

“Ves,” said ‘Teddy with a sage shake of his head. ‘And I wishes 
he wasn’t! We had to come after him in a big ship, and he never 
gives us no money—and mother cries.” 

* H’m!” said Vincent. 

There was a great deal of laughter and enjoyment in Ralston’s life, 
and it seemed hardly fair that the life of his wife should be one 
of tears, 

The house was one of two rooms up a steep stair, and Teddy 
beckoned his friend to a chair, and went softly on into the inner 
room, where there was a vision of a stout Maltese woman in 
an apron, 
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Through the half-open door came the shrill sound of a voice in 
delirium, singing snatches of nursery songs. 


“Ma mie, ma mie, with the hair of gold, 
And the lips so warm, and the heart so cold ; 
What will you do in the fairy hours 
Of light and dancing, and love and flowers? 
Ma mie, ma mie.” 


The voice broke off with a shrill cry, and babbled down with wild 
imploring to “ Ted” to come to her. 

“She very bad,” said the Maltese woman, coming out into the 
sitting-room. ‘“ Plenty fever—too little food to eat.” 

Vincent clenched his fist involuntarily. 

The room was bare and untidy. Dirty cups and saucers stood on 
the table with the stale end of a loaf and a scrap of butter on a plate. 
Two letters, unopened, and addressed to “ Mrs. Ralston,” lay on a 
shelf, flanked by half-a-dozen photographs of unknown people. A 
miniature of Ralston in uniform hung over the chimney-piece, and a 
characteristic touch of the man was displayed in the fact that it was 
mounted in purple velvet and clasped with gold. 

Through the open door he caught a glimpse of a low bed with a 
woman tossing upon it, with brilliant fever-stained cheeks, and a cloud 
of yellow hair upon her shoulders. Her exquisite blue eyes were 
wide open and blankly unconscious. And Vincent noticed that the 
black lashes lay like heavy shadows on her cheeks. 

She was the first beautiful woman he had ever seen, and his heart 
thrilled within him with a sense of reverent awe. 

It was evident that Mrs. Ralston’s friends should be communicated 
with, and Vincent took command of the small establishment with a 
promptitude that convinced Pauline that he must be the poor senora’s 
brother at least. 

He opened the two letters on the shelf. 

Ralston had no right in that house of sickness. He had forfeited 
it by his words to his son that morning. And if 4e could smooth the 
path of death he would deem it a privilege. 

Pauline had departed with a half-sovereign to buy some of the bare 
necessaries of life, that were absent in that miserable home. And 
Vincent sat blankly looking from the open envelopes to the litter of 
papers and sewing on the table, till his eyes finally rested on Teddy, 
curled up anxiously in the open doorway, watching his mother. 

Then he turned to the letter in his hand. 


“DeaR CEcILIA,—When I sent you the money to follow your 
blackguard of a husband, it was with the distinct understanding that 
you would pay me back the #10 in a month’s time. I must request 
that you do so at once, for I see no reason why I should spend my 
hard-earned savings in supporting a couple of beggars who possess a 
man who ought to be forced to support them himself. You were a 
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fool to marry him, as I told you at the time. You had much better 
have remained a governess all the days of your life, than have become 
the neglected wife of a heartless young man. However, as you have 
made your bed, I suppose you must continue to lie upon it. 
“Your affectionate aunt, 
*LauRA HEDLEY.” 


Vincent flushed angrily as he read. What a life lay revealed to 
him in these few cruel lines ! 

Cecilia Ralston had had but small chance of happiness. And he 
marvelled within him as to whether she had not better slip out of 
an existence that had begun and ended so cruelly. 

He laid Laura Hedley’s letter aside to deal with later, and 
unfolded the blue envelope that lay under his hand. He read it 
through, and sprang to his feet with a cry of astonishment. For the 
information it contained was of such an extraordinary nature that he 
could hardly realise it at first. 

The letter was from a London firm of lawyers, and announced the 
death in America of Ralph Bemerton, who had died worth half a 
million of money, and had left every penny to Cecilia Ralston, xée 
Bemerton, only child of his beloved sister. 

The lawyer was awaiting instructions, and Vincent, dashing into 
the street, telegraphed to London, and sent up a genuine thanks- 
giving, wrung from his honest, kindly nature, when he received the 
return telegram from Messrs. Haweis & Dixon to say that they were 
sending out a representative to Malta at once to arrange business 
matters with Mrs. Ralston. 

Vincent’s next action was to interview the little doctor, and to cali 
in a second opinion. And by that evening Mrs. Ralston had been 
removed to a quiet hotel in one of the best streets in Valetta, with 
a trained nurse in charge of her. Then, feeling he had done a good 
afternoon’s work, Vincent went back to Lascaris to dress for mess. 

He had succeeded in removing Mrs. Ralston beyond her husband’s 
reach, and in gratifying a feeling of dislike which had haunted him 
from his first acquaintance with Ralston. After mess that night he 
went up to his Captain, who was standing leaning nonchalantly 
against the chimney-piece of the ante-room smoking. 

“T say, Ralston, I was with your wife to-day—she is very ill. I 
followed the boy to her house,” he said roughly, under his breath. 

Ralston started violently. Then, collecting himself with a sudden 
effort, he knocked the ash from his cigar, and lifted his eyes slowly 
to the young man’s flushed face. 

“Do you mean the woman who calls herself Mrs. Ralston ?” he 
said deliberately. “‘ My dear Vincent, do you mean to say that you 
have lived, let us say six-and-twenty years in this life, and have not 
yet learned the fact that there are some ladies whose position is, let 
us say, undefined.” 
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Vincent looked at him from head to foot. 

“God forgive you—you are a cur!” he said, as he turned away. 
And as Ralston did not deny it, it may be presumed that his 
subaltern had the best of the argument for once. 

When Vincent reached his quarters again that night he sat 
deliberately down to consider his present position. He was absolutely 
determined to keep Ralston in the dark as to the fortune that his wife 
had inherited. For a man who could dishonour his wife’s name 
was a man beyond the reach of any consideration from the human 
race. Through his dreams that night there ran the memory of a 
cloud of golden hair, and a sweet shrill voice singing in the darkness, 
till the sharp notes of the bugle aroused him at réveille. 


II. 


Ir was many days before Vincent saw Mrs. Ralston again. He 
interviewed the lawyer on her behalf, and arranged the disposal of 
the fortune she had inherited in such a remarkable fashion without 
any reference to her husband, whom he treated as a being who had 
nothing to do with the future of the sick woman at the Marguerite 
Hotel. 

Ralston had not, so far as the young man knew, sought to discover 
the whereabouts of his wife and child. And sometimes, when 
Vincent heard his merry laugh ringing down the length of the mess- 
table, he wondered how it was possible for any man to lead a double 
life with such apparent success. He had taken the old lawyer into 
his confidence, and Mr. Haweis, intensely indignant, had sympathised 
completely with his plan of action. 

“The fellow is not worth wasting a word over,” the elder man 
said contemptuously, as they parted at the quay side. ‘I know the 
whole miserable story thoroughly well. Mrs. Ralston’s relations did 
not spare him. 

“He married her, a penniless pretty governess, when he was 
quartered in Dublin, and gave out that the marriage was not legal, 
after they had been married for six months. She, like the poor 
trusting little thing that she was, believed him, but clung to him in 
her forlorn position. When the boy was born, she made a pilgrimage 
to the church in which they had been married, and found that there 
was no flaw in the legality of the ceremony. 

“She returned to her husband, and telling him what she knew 
insisted on having her rights, and living with him honourably in the 
sight of all men. 

“There was a fearful scene, and he turned her out of the house 
with the boy, who was only eight weeks old. 

“They have lived apart till now, when she followed him out here, 
having no alternative between that and starving. According to 
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Teddy, they must have had one or two very painful meetings 
already. But I know nothing more. You will be doing her a real 
kindness if you can prevent her husband from laying hands on her 
money. 

“Is this really my boat? Ah, well! Good-bye—good-bye!”’ 
And he was gone, and Vincent went back to pay his daily visit-to 
the hotel, and learned that Mrs. Ralston was already struggling back 
to consciousness, though as yet she was too weak to recognise her 
altered surroundings. 

He took Teddy off for a walk later in the afternoon, and learned 
from the child’s lips something at least of the story of the tragedy 
of his mother’s life. 

Ralston had steadily avoided him since the night of their 
conversation. But if there was an unkind turn that could be done 
him, or an extra drill that could be inflicted on any long-suffering 
subaltern, Vincent would be certain to be the recipient of such 
attention. 

He had met Ralston one day, when Teddy and he were toiling 
along the dusty San Antonio Road, hand in hand. Ralston was riding 
a spirited mare, and passed them, with his eyes turned towards the 
glowing bar of crimson sunset that lay along the violet sky. The mare 
plunged and reared as she came even with them, and Ralston, digging 
his spurs deep into her sides, dashed away up the long white road. 
Perhaps it was shame that bound his lips as he saw the stranger with 
his child. Or perhaps he felt that he had gone so far that he could 
not turn back, even though his position was untenable. 

“He comed to the house one day,” Teddy said plaintively ; “ but 
Pauline said he only asked for his picture that used to hang over 
the chimney-piece, and when he knew it was gone he said a 
naughty word. But Pauline would not tell him where we was 
gone to!” 

Vincent grunted miserably. The whole situation was so painful 
to his mind that he could think of little else. And the child’s 
attitude towards his father was so unnatural that he often wondered 
what would be the outcome of the whole affair in the end, when 
Ralston must inevitably discover the existence of his wife’s fortune. 

A day or two later Mrs. Ralston came downstairs into the sitting- 
room, and Vincent was asked up to see her when he paid his 
afternoon call. His heart beat fast, for he had never set eyes on 
her since the day when he had seen her through the half-open door, 
flushed with fever, and raving of her husband. He had written to 
her and explained his own position in regard to her and her affairs, 
and how he had constituted himself a guardian to her boy, and had 
received from her in return a pathetic pencilled note full of thanks 
and blessings, and in which no word had been said of Ralston, save 
a brief line at the end; “ May God forgive him for his cruelty, as I 
have done.” 
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When Vincent’s sun-dazzled eyes grew accustomed to the soft, 
shaded light of Mrs. Ralston’s pretty sitting-room, he saw that she 
was sitting in a lounge-chair in the balcony, dressed in a muslin tea- 
gown of some wonderful opalescent colouring. She was looking 
very fragile. But the colour that sprang to her cheeks at the sight of 
the young man—with his earnest, handsome face was very different 
from the scarlet fever-flush he remembered so well. Her yellow hair 
was knotted up in a thick roll at the back of her beautiful head, 
and she looked to Vincent’s eyes such a child in years that it seemed 
almost impossible that Teddy could be her son. The child had 
sprung towards him, dancing with delight as Vincent came awkwardly 
in, and took Mrs. Ralston’s hand in silence. 

“T cannot thank you,” she said tremulously ; “ but I think I read in 
your face that you are one of those people to whom good comes as 
naturally as evil does to some people, and to whom thanks are 
distasteful. But I lay and blessed you in my bed of weakness when 
I knew what you had done for me.” 

‘Oh, that is all right—you must not excite yourself,” said Vincent 
cheerily. ‘ Teddy and I are great chums.” 

He sat down near her chair, and watched her as she poured out 
tea with an evident enjoyment that was very pretty to see. 

“T can hardly believe now that I am rich!” she said, as she lay 
back among her cushions with a sigh. ‘‘When'I remember that I 
have actually known what it was to hear my child cry for bread, and 
had none to give him, it seems the most miraculous thing that I 
should be beyond the reach of want for ever! Now Teddy and I 
are going to begin life again, and to turn every old memory with 
its face to the wall.” 

There was a tremor of pathos in her voice, and Vincent knew 
that her husband was in her mind, though she could not put his 
name into words. She had believed in him until further belief was 
impossible, and now his memory was one of those that must be put 
behind her, for Teddy’s sake. 

The street under the balcony was waking into life after its siesta. 
And the shops were beginning to drag down their shutters again, and 
to display the clusters of roses and lilies and the ripe red tomatoes on 
the vine leaves like drops of blood—the Oriental wares, and the 
drapery that no one bought. 

There was the clatter of a horse’s hoofs upon the rough paved street, 
and Mrs. Ralston turned her eyes languidly down to see who was 
passing below. 

It was Ralston, riding his blood mare, and as if by some mutual 
magnetic attraction, he looked up, full into his wife’s face. 

Her colour faded till she looked like a ghost of bygone days, 
with her pale draperies and her halo of yellow hair. 

They stood there for a moment spell-bound, till at a sharp touch 
of the spur, Ralston’s mare reared, and fell backwards upon him. 
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It was the work of a moment, for the man’s frenzied hands must 
have clutched the reins wildly in a moment of unreasoning terror. 

But when “Sadi” rolled herself free, Ralston lay an inanimate 
mass, with a slow trickle of crimson staining the pavement where 
he lay. 

Mrs. Ralston half rose to her feet. 

“ Oh—my husband!” she said; “and I loved him once!” And 
flinging up her arms, she fell in a dead faint at Vincent’s feet. 

The tragedy of her life had shaped itself with such completeness, that 
Vincent, as he laid her down and hurried out into the street, felt that 
fate had been too strong for him and his desire to help the friendless 
woman. 

Ralston was quite dead, when they took him up and carried him 
reverently into the hotel. And Vincent prayed that in that brief 
instant of suffering he might have expiated the sin of a life-time. 

* * * * * 

A year later, a lovely woman in a black gown was sitting in the 
sunlight with an open letter on her knee. Outside lay the fair garden 
of her English home, and on the lawn a little boy was playing with 
an Irish terrier. The room was full of beautiful flowers, and furnished 
with all the luxury of a refined taste that need spare no expense. 

The woman’s eyes fell upon one thing after another ; on the scarlet 
roses in the silver bowl, and the Dresden shepherds and shepherd- 
esses dancing on the marble chimney-piece ; and, lastly, they wandered 
back again to the last page of the letter. It was written in a man’s 
firm handwriting, square and legible, which somehow reminded her 
of Vincent’s dogged faithfulness. And the last words were full of 
suppressed triumph and of a joy that had been kept within a strong 
heart for many months, unspoken. 

“T am coming back to you—if I may—back to you, with my heart 
laden with memories of England and of you. Tell me that I 
may come.” 

And the woman bowed her head upon her hands to hide her tears 
of happiness. 

“‘ Oh, Francis, Francis—yes—for Teddy’s sake, and for his mother’s 
you may come!” 

And Francis Vincent came. 
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EXTREMES THAT MEET. 
By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
4 


“Many have sung of love a root of bane, 
While to my mind a root of balm it is, 
For love at length breeds love.”—Christina Rossetti. 


HEY sat on either side of the great old-fashioned fireplace, 
within the circle of the lamplight—so near that they might have 
touched each other had they been minded, and yet as completely 
isolated as dwellers in different worlds—separated by a gulf of 
over fifty years. On the one side of the dividing chasm the man 
absorbed in his books and papers, on the other the child lost in her 
childish dreams. 

The room was very still and warm. Only the crackle of the 
logs in the wide chimney, as the adventurous flames leapt higher and 
higher, flinging their luminous redness on the polished brass and 
irons, and the tick of the solemn-faced clock on the high carved 
mantel-shelf, broke the monotonous silence. 

The apartment was richly furnished after a sombre fashion. The 
black oak bookcases were filled with a literature both rare and costly, 
the quaint old corner cupboards were crowded with valuable china, 
and the slender bevelled mirrors, fantastic in shape and setting, the 
very chairs in their elaborate design and workmanship, would have 
constrained the heart of a connoisseur to a delightful envy. There 
were priceless pictures on the walls, dark, too, with age, and frowning 
grimly from their massive frames, but the gilding was dim and tarnished, 
and they lent but little colour or relief to the surrounding gloom. 

The heavy tapestry curtains were yet undrawn across the large bay- 
window ; outside, wild, white clouds scudded over the stormy sky, 
and through their ragged, yawning rifts, glimmered here and there a 
fitful star. When the west wind blew it bent the tall branches of the 
acacia until they tapped like some belated, homeless spirit against the 
glass, and within, neither the blazing fire, reflected back from half-a- 
dozen mirrors, nor the soft steady glow of the reading-lamp on the 
table served to do more than create a little oasis of light amid the 
encircling shadows. 

The old man leaning back in his seat with his finely-set head and 
high-bred, inscrutable face seemed a proper complement to the 
picture ; but the child in her quiet corner was an anachronism—so 
out of keeping that the gloomy Puritan divines upon the wall seemed 
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to resent her presence and to grow nightly more stern and more 
forbidding. 

It was always night in her grandfather’s library, Reine thought, for 
few and far between were the occasions on which she was suffered to 
disturb the scholar’s labours in the day-time ! 

But in the evening, in what was for him a leisure hour, some sense 
of the obligation upon him caused him to require her company for 
this brief space of time. Yet although she was there in bodily 
presence, perhaps at no hour of the day were they actually further 
apart—the two circles of life moving steadily on in their own 
narrow orbits and never touching atany point. The scholar engrossed 
with his unfailing “latest” book or review ; the child with her waver- 
ing fancies, making a play for herself in which the shifting shadows, 
the rustling branches and the pictures in the gleaming fire, all took 
their busy parts: but in which the central character was always that 
silent figure opposite, so indifferent, nay, so entirely oblivious of her 
very existence. 

Night after night she sat with her feet curled up in her big chair, her 
soft fair hair, and the thin eager little face lighted by a pair of wistful 
grey eyes thrown into vivid relief by the dark background. 

Her hands were apt to lie idle in her lap, she was not at all fond 
of her sewing, and her favourite fairy-stories seemed altogether too 
frivolous to be brought within the range of her grandfather’s vision. 
Yet she might have read them or the newest fashion journal, or the 
big Greek Dictionary, and he would have been none the wiser, so 
little did his consciousness of her extend beyond the fact that the 
shadowy little personality continued to inhabit some nook in his old 
grey house. 

Sometimes her heart yearned with an irresistible longing for a real 
companion in this solitude. She had even gone so far as to bring 
her grey kitten, the one youthful creature beside herself in the big, 
orderly, elderly household, to the door, but here her courage failed 
her. The excellent Halfa, Prince of Persia, was no respecter of 
persons! He might indeed sleep peacefully in her arms; or he 
might—awful thought !—set out on a voyage of discovery along the 
mantel-piece, perilous with precious ornaments ; or even be so lost 
to all sense of propriety as to imagine Mr. Langton’s gold spectacles 
had been laid aside for his special behoof and amusement. It was 
too great a risk to be run, and with many a regretful apology she 
bore him back, purring and unmoved, to his special pillow beside 
the humbler nursery fire. 

Circumstances—her loneliness and the lack of the closer natural 
ties of childhood—had developed in her a certain precocity foreign 
to a character essentially simple and free from complexity. She was 
for ever wrestling in her own primitive fashion with the vast problem 
of the nature of Time—its manifold currents and changes; its 
immensity and ynfathomable never-endingness. Her twelve short 
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years of life had been so full of event that the three score and ten 
through which her only living relative had passed looked long enough 
to comprise all the possibilities of history. To have been young 
when the century itself was young, to have grown with its growth, 
and now to be passing on with it into some mysterious unknowable 
region beyond ! 

Reine was still only a child, and the nineteenth century was very 
old ; in all probability she would cross its threshold, and would be 
getting wrinkled and grey when the twentieth era was only nearing 
its middle decade. What would she be like then? She painted a 
fancy portrait of herself as a little old lady of unheard-of age, till she 
could feel the crowsfeet spreading in a network over her smooth 
forehead, and her sunny locks turning white under the imaginary 
cap. But the process did not seem an altogether pleasant one, and 
she gave up the attempt with a sigh of relief that, at least, that state 
of affairs was very far off at present! Then the active, restless brain 
would work round again to another problem ; the one great trouble 
and perplexity of a life not acutely unhappy, although shorn of much 
that makes the intense delight of youth. 

Clearly, as in a vision, she saw that old baby life, which was also 
hers, though divided from her present existence by the sharp painful 
line of Death. She saw again her gentle, fragile mother, the gallant, 
joyous soldier-father, for whom that mother had forsaken home, and 
kin, and country. Graven on her consciousness were two scenes long 
past, but of which a living memory yet remained. In the first she 
saw her mother weeping over an open letter, and heard her father’s 
consoling voice as he took the grieving woman in his arms: 

“Tt was hard on him, you know,” it said. “I robbed him of his 
best treasure ; few men forgive that. Some day you shall go home 
with the child, and she will win the old love back again.” 

Then there came a great gap in the story. A vague, heart- 
breaking vision of sickness, of her mother’s suffering, fading face— 
the last days blotted out by the agony and horror of a native Mutiny. 
And, after those desperate hours of hand-to-hand struggle and heroic 
victory, she seemed to hear her father’s dying voice ringing in her 
terrified ears: “Tell your grandfather, my Reine, I send him the 
one earthly treasure I have left, in return for that I took away 
from him.” 

Of what happened afterwards she could remember but little; it 
was as if her mind had been seared by the fierce breath of that awful 
time which left her both fatherless and motherless. Somehow she 
came to England. She had a dim recollection of a voyage, miles 
upon miles of trackless sea, and at last the great dark house in an 
old cathedral city looming out of the mists. She could remember, 
too, the sudden wild hope that here once more was love and home, 
quenched as suddenly in bitter disappointment, as she intuitively felt 
that here, indeed, was shelter and a response to the claims of kindred 
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and duty, but neither love nor home in its vital sense for her. Then 
she must have fallen ill, not dangerously so, but sick enough, the 
inevitable result of all the shock and horror she had gone through. 
And, when the mists of illness cleared away, life in the grim old 
house had become a habit, its monotony only serving to expand the 
time she had spent there until it seemed to stretch over a long tract 
of years. 

But, more than the loneliness, to which, indeed, she soon became 
accustomed, the child’s sensitive conscience was oppressed with a 
sense of failure which seemed almost a treason to those who were 
gone. 

She had not fulfilled in any way her father’s intentions, her 
mother’s yearning hope. Her grandfather was in no sense won, his 
thoughts of the dead were still bitter thoughts; she had not healed 
the breach. If this appears an unnatural trouble for a child of 
her age, it must be remembered that she had gone through much 
to make her old beyond her actual years, While other children were 
absorbed in their playthings, she was passing through crises that 
might well over-strain in some directions an impressionable character. 

Yet, underneath all this, the real child-nature remained invincible ; 
touching on the one hand the tragedy of a lifetime, and on the other 
hankering after the companionship and “ moral support” of a grey 
kitten ! 

The years had dealt gently with Hilary Langton, finding, perhaps, 
in a nature at once so well-balanced and self-sufficing, but little on 
which to grave the lines of struggle and strong emotion which make 
up the joy and, also, the wear and tear of life. 

Though he had lived in an age of stress and stir for over seventy 
years, the finely-chiselled, aristocratic face bore but slight evidence of 
any conflict. The crisp, waving hair, thick and plentiful and glisten- 
ingly white, a certain stoop in the thin elastic figure, an occasional 
tremor in the long, delicately-shaped hands, were the only outward 
indications of the passage of time; while the keen, clear, deep-set 
eyes had lost none of their penetration, nor the calm, incisive tones 
of his voice abated aught of their strength and resonance. With 
ample means to gratify a taste fastidious rather than extravagant, with 
leisure to follow out the instincts of a highly-cultivated intellect, and 
with either a lack of capacity for intense feeling, or a will so dominant 
that it never suffered such troublesome things as emotions to ruffle 
its calm, there had been but little need of warfare or struggle 
for him. 

He had married early, but if he had ever been in love it was but a 
summer madness and as fugitive as acute excitement of any kind is 
apt to be in a character to which it is intrinsically foreign. 

When his wife died, leaving behind her only a helpless wailing 
infant, after the first shock and sense of loss, he was able to go back 
to his books with a feeling of more or less content. He did not 
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understand women, and knew not how to satisfy their cravings for 
affection. His special branches of study never showed pique or 
disappointment when he laid them aside; they were troubled with no 
moods, asked no awkward questions, desired nothing that he could 
not give them, and in return he lavished upon them the devotion of a 
lifetime. 

There had indeed been one brief period of clearer sunshine. 

Langton woke up one day to find his neglected daughter blossoming 
into a loveliness rare even in a race noted for its beautiful women. 
Every detail of her expressive face, every movement of her graceful 
young figure, every note of the fresh sweet voice satisfied and charmed 
alike his exacting taste. And who shall say what faint stirrings of 
half-forgotten feeling thrilled even his indifference, as the girl stood 
before him, the living image of his dead wife, yet with a force of 
character and intellect which owed much of its strength to him ? 

Love—that fateful, disturbing element—came all too soon and upset 
the idyllic calm, the new-found bond of affection and companionship 
between the father and daughter. Marjory Langton had many 
suitors, and a brilliant marriage, which would have fulfilled to the 
uttermost her father’s eager ambitions for her, lay within her very 
reach. But, alas for all his hopes! the girl gave her heart irrevocably 
away to the poorest of all her admirers—a young lieutenant in the 
artillery, with but little to recommend him and his slender income 
but his loyal nature and a handsome face. 

Langton refused his consent, and considered the matter ended. 

But here Marjory showed herself indeed her father’s daughter, 
developing a tenacity of purpose which was as strong as it was incon- 
venient. At last when her lover was ordered for India, finding his 
permission impossible to obtain, she determined impulsively to do 
without it, believing that he loved her too well not to relent when the 
deed was done. So the pair married, and sailed to the far East, but 
Langton neither relented nor wished them “ God speed.” 

He was not the kind of man for heroics or hot indignation ; his 
daughter had been much to him of late on the surface of his life, 
but now she found, with a bitter pang of grief, that he could do very 
well without her. Fortunately for her, the marriage, although begun 
under a cloud, was an ideally happy one. Yet there was always 
sadness in the recollection of the past, and when little Reine was 
born, the young wife, touched to the depths by the new joy of mother- 
hood, felt her heart yearn anew with a deeper longing for the 
forgiveness of the father whom she never ceased to love. 

Still the swift-footed years moved on. . 

And now the daughter who had gone against Hilary Langton had 
travelled to a yet farther country ; the man who had set him at defiance 
had passed through the throes of a hero’s death; only the child was 
left. He made no complaint, but took the legacy that had come to 
him, passively. ‘The heat of anger had died away, leaving only a 
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scarcely less terrible coldness behind it. The sight of his daughter’s 
child seemed to move him but little, he had neither active regard 
nor dislike for her, and though the fact that she resembled her 
father was not in her favour, it scarcely stirred him enough to make 
him consciously disapproving. He was simply indifferent, he knew 
nothing of and cared little for children, under any circumstance, and 
he was growing old, and iess and less inclined for any trouble that 
withdrew him from his work. It never entered his wildest imaginings 
that the noiseless little witness of his nightly meditations, for lack 
of other outlet, was lavishing a world of stifled affection upon him, 
and weaving dreams in which he always played the hero’s part. 

How should he guess that as she sat there with her hands locked 
together, and her bright eyes fixed upon the fire, in reality she was 
driving across trackless Russian snows by his side, that she was 
leaping from the sinking ship, or standing on the falling bridge, or 
facing the hundred other possible calamities which shot through her 
busy brain? How should he understand that all the stories ended in 
the same way, bringing at last the gift of love to one hungry, lonely, 
little heart? All this was a sealed book to him. 

Neither could he have comprehended the curious sense of 
fascination with which she watched him at his work, and speculated 
on the great pile of manuscript which always lay within his reach. 
The small delicate handwriting lining the pages, the endless revision 
and re-transcription of passages, the laborious searches after some 
doubtful quotation, grew to be almost as absorbing a matter to her as 
to the writer. Would it ever be finally and triumphantly finished, 
she wondered, and the slow turning over of a completed page filled 
her with a joyful elation, to be followed by an equally keen sense of 
disappointment as some new thought struck the student, and he went 
back perhaps half a dozen pages, and began to erase or annotate 
anew ! 

Then when the clear, musical chimes from the cathedral tower 
struck nine, and the dainty, ornamental clock in the room echoed 
the sound with sharp staccato notes, the child would get up softly 
and vanish without a word to her own special domains and the 
elderly maid who took care of her; while the scholar would linger on 
at his task, his light burning far into the night. 


II. 


Ir was in the soft darkness of an early autumn dawn that Reine, 
tossing to and fro with strange restlessness in her narrow white bed, 
suddenly woke, with a curious, inexplicable sense of alarm. 

She could see the stars brilliantly lustrous in the crisp air, but there 
was no moonlight in the room, nothing to arouse her. Only a 
strange rushing sound as if all the four winds had been let loose, 
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and which as she lay and listened grew louder and louder. There 
was no sign of a storm such as often swept over the old house, 
yet surely a strong, lurid light was slowly coming into the room, 
eclipsing the stars ! 

With a burst of panic the child leapt from her bed, hurriedly flung 
on her little dressing-gown, thrust her bare feet into the first shoes 
she could find, and hastily threw open the door. As she did so, a 
wavering column of smoke puffed up the stairs, and the far-off yet 
unmistakable voice of fire broke with a roar upon her ears. With 
a wild cry she ran to the staircase, and at the same instant a man’s 
figure emerged rapidly from the gloom. 

“ Reine! is it you? Thank God!” cried her grandfather’s voice, 
roused out of its habitual calm, and she felt herself lifted up in arms 
trembling with excitement and borne hurriedly down the stairs. 

There seemed to be figures rushing rapidly to and fro in the smoky, 
heavy atmosphere, and at intervals tongues of flame burst through 
yawning rifts in floors and woodwork on the older side of the house, 
but for the moment the staircase remained intact. The dense, 
murky cloud made the latter part of the descent so slow that it 
seemed to Reine it was hours instead of seconds since she sprang 
out of her room, before she felt herself set on her feet in the wide 
hall. As they passed the open library door on the first floor-landing 
a sudden vision flitted before her eyes; she struggled in Langton’s 
arms, as she exclaimed, pulling at his sleeve : 

“The manuscript, grandfather! Is it in the library ?” 

“The manuscript!” he said ; and even in that moment of intensity 
he paused for the space of half a second, as he muttered despairingly, 
** All my life’s work!” And then he added sharply: “The men are 
doing their best ; it must take its chance; there are human lives to 
think of yet!” 

It was perhaps the moment of completest forgetfulness that 
Hilary Langton had ever known, when he set the child down and 
turned back; not to the things on which he set such store, but 
rapidly upstairs once more to see whether any of the servants were yet 
lingering in the upper rooms. 

“Run, out of doors, Reine,” he cried as he went; and his move- 
ments were so swift that he never noticed the small figure following 
him, which turned off at the top of the first flight and ran with flying 
feet down the passage and halted at the library door. This room 
also was full of smoke, but the fierce glare outside beat upon the 
windows and made it as light as day. Many valuable things had 
been already removed by the servants and firemen; safes, ornaments, 
even books, but as the child intuitively guessed they had not noticed 
the small oaken chest full of papers, standing in front of a window, 
and partially concealed by the folds of the heavy curtains. Mr. 
Langton had set it there only that evening, as in the waning hght he 
had been placing in final order the labours of many years—a treatise 
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on Medieval Literature, destined, as he told himself, to live long after 
the writer should be gathered to his fathers. Reine remembered to 
have seen him working there, when she paid him her nightly visit, 
and now one single thought seemed to be burnt into her mind—it 
was she who must save the manuscript ! 

Her heroism was the natural, impulsive heroism of a child, no 
thought of summoning older and more efficient help occurred to her, 
it seemed as if this was the one thing in the world left for her to 
do. Constitutionally timid, she even realised with a faint thrill of 
surprise that she was not frightened, although she knew she was 
standing all alone in what might soon be the very centre of 
the conflagration, and that no one in the least guessed what she 
was doing. 

Panting and breathless in the intolerable atmosphere, she stood 
beside the precious papers. ‘To lift the chest was a sheer impossi- 
bility to her small strength, to carry the manuscript uncovered might 
be destruction ; and some time was lost before she could free a heavy 
velvet tablecloth, and wrap the papers in it, which even then were as 
much as she could lift. Clasping them feverishly in both arms, she 
ran quickly again down the short passage to the stairhead. 

But, to her horror, it was too late! A partition wall had fallen, 
blocking all the way, and long shoots of fire were leaping across the 
narrow space, a yet more formidable barrier. Wildly she tried to 
force herself through; the fierce heat seemed to shrivel her with its 
fury, and she turned and fled back to the deserted apartment, fling- 
ing-to the door, which was the last frail barrier between her and a 
terrible death. ‘Then she threw open the window and clambered out 
on to the narrow balcony, dragging the burden for which she had 
dared so much carefully after her. 

The parapet was too high from the ground for there to be any hope 
of climbing down from it, and the room below must be a sea of fire, 
for little jets of flame were already curling up at intervals through the 
library floor ; so that the stonework balustrade on which she stood 
was the only place of safety, and that but temporarily. Child as she 
was, she realised that the one chance that remained was that she 
should be noticed from below, and a chilly fear seemed to freeze the 
blood in her veins as she remembered that the possibilities of her 
being missed in the general confusion, and when Mr. Langton believed 
her to be in safety, were very slight indeed. 

Then in a flash a wild hope shot through her. Leaning carefully 
over, she might perhaps fling the precious bundle down clear of the 
flames. She would have done what she could “ to make up” to her 
grandfather, to redeem her promise, and God would take care of her. 
Perhaps He would send an angel to help her, for angels, she thought 
dreamily, would not mind the fire! One idea, and one only, that the 
papers must be saved, filled her mind; and though her years in this 
world had not been many, yet it doubtless stood her in good stead 
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that she had faced horror and death before. Besides, was she not a 
soldier’s daughter ! 

Moreover, now, a merciful numbness was creeping over her, lulling 
the sharpness of her terror as she nerved herself for a last effort. 

Meanwhile the work of rescue had been going on apace. Langton 
had seen the entire household in safety before he himself quitted the 
burning premises. Age seemed to have slipped from him in the 
hand-to-hand conflict, and his movements were as rapid as those of 
the younger men, and his calm and clear-headed directions prevented 
even the appearance of panic. Now all that could be done was done ; 
the engines had arrived and the firemen were working ceaselessly ; but 
part of the house was very old and dry and burnt like tinder, and 
there was but little chance of saving much more. Mr. Langton had 
come out on to the lawn and was watching with a pang of keen pain 
the destructive violence of the foe, for he loved the old house with 
the tenacity of a man in whom the pride of race was strong. 

“Thank God, however, every one is safe,” he said aloud. 

But as he spoke a cry of horror rang from the crowd of people 
gathered on the grass; and looking quickly up his terror-stricken eyes 
saw the figure of a child, clambering painfully up the side of the 
balcony, and standing finally on the broad flat top of the stone pali- 
sade, while the flames from the room below were even then licking 
with fiery tongues the heavy masonry. 

She stood for an instant with her fair hair flying, and her white 
night-dress glistening under the soft scarlet wrapper. Her face wore 
a look of strained intensity, for she was almost at the end of her 
powers of endurance. The roar of the fire, the sound of falling 
timbers, thundered in her ears; she saw the gathering crowd below, 
but she could not hear the voices shouting to her to wait, while the 
men rushed off in search of ladders. She tried vainly to think. 
What was it she had meant to do? Then she forgot all her care- 
fully laid plans. Forgot that she was to throw down the burden she 
carried into a place of safety first. It seemed to her that she must 
jump, herself, though the height from the ground made her brain 
reel; but it was the one only chance of saving—was it her grand- 
father’s papers, only, or his life that depended upon her? 

Above the hideous din she thought she heard her father’s voice 
calling to her to be brave, for it was only one step more; and before 
any one could reach or stop her, with a little shuddering cry she 
abandoned her place of shelter—a figure with outstretched arms 
rushing forward from below, as she sprang—was it to earth, or 
straight into heaven ? 

There was a strange, sickening consciousness of the unsustaining 
air, of a flight through illimitable depths of space, of a sudden shock 
and jar that was agony, and then darkness fell upon her. The over- 


taxed little brain at last gave way. 
* * 


* * % * 
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Broad, sunny daylight was filling a silent, peaceful, unfamiliar room 
when Reine next unclosed her weary eyes to find herself lying in a 
smooth, soft bed, in some strange place which was yet so replete with 
care and comfort as to seem like a harbour of refuge. Had it all 
been some awful dream, the terror of a short, dark night, or had she 
been ill for months or years and never known it? Every limb ached 
and felt strangely helpless; even to lift her hand seemed a task 
beyond her powers. She lay quite still, listening dreamily to the soft 
flapping of the cheerful fire in the grate ; when had she fancied that 
it had a horrible voice? Then her gaze fell upon the gentle, grave- 
eyed woman, in a nurse’s dress, sitting sewing noiselessly in the 
window ; and next her eyes were suddenly attracted to the foot of the 
bed where her grandfather sat motionless in a large armchair. He 
was leaning back in the attitude she knew so well, but he looked to 
have suddenly grown older—bent and grey. His face, as the light 
fell upon it, wore a strange careworn expression such as she had 
never seen on it before. What could have happened to distress him, 
she wondered, in a vague bewilderment. 

She was still too weak to realise that what to her had been a 
long, troubled night, to those who watched her had lasted through 
ten weary days of intolerable suspense. ‘The shock, the exposure, 
insufficiently clad to the keen autumn air, and the overstrain of every 
power of mind and body, had wrought strange havoc with the child’s 
delicate frame. Her perilous leap had indeed ended not on the 
hard, inhospitable earth, but in the arms of a strong, kindly fireman 
who had been just in time to save her as she fell, but she had 
only recovered from her long faint to wander in troubled misty regions 
of delirium. A sharp attack of pneumonia supervened, and she 
hovered so long at the very threshold of the Valley of Death, that no 
one ever thought her feet would turn away from it at last. 

In her weary, visionary dreaming, and rambling conversation, the 
soul of Hilary Langton was harrowed by the revelation of the suffering 
and trouble pent-up in the restless childish brain. Always that she 
might do something to win his love, to fulfil her mother’s dying wish, 
to make peace between the dead and the living; her mind running 
continually on what seemed so strange a burden for her years. 

Langton altered and aged during those black days to an extent 
that was marvellous to those about him. The currents of his being 
were mightily stirred at last. Three times in his life, love, deep and 
tender, had been given to him, and three times he had flung it 
indifferently aside. Now it rose up against him in judgment. No 
man has more than three chances, he thought drearily, with a new 
sense of desolation. ‘The last human being who would ever care for 
him was passing away from his neglectful hands. ‘She saved more 
than my life,” he said once, to his old friend, the doctor. ‘“ All the 
best part of me is buried in that book, and yet now I loathe the 
thought of it. If she dies I shall have killed her. For no happy, 
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healthy child would have dreamt of sacrificing her life for a mass of, 
what should have been to her, worthless papers.” 

Nothing could be done to comfort him, or to disabuse him of the 
terrible idea that had come upon him. “If she dies it will be my 
doing,” was the burden of his meditations, and he never dared to 
hope, with the others, for any happier ending. It was Justice, 
against which he never struggled. The little life which he had never 
cherished, flesh of his flesh, the last of his race, dearer now to him 
than his own existence, was going from him. Passing through the 
shadows into a wider field of being, where the love so vainly craved 
for was surely awaiting it. Whoso despises the gifts of God, 
unthankful, from him shall they be taken away. 

Reine lay almost motionless in her weakness, softly dropping back 
into the deep sleep, from which the doctor and nurse hoped so much, 
when the old man shifted his position slightly, so that she saw his 
sorrowful face more clearly. What could it be that had moved 
him so? Then memory returned with an overpowering rush. She 
saw again the balcony, the crowd below, the wild gleam of the fire— 
felt once more the weight in her tired arms—what had become of it ? 
A weak voice sharp with fear broke the silence. 

*‘ Grandfather,” it cried, “isn’t the book safe after all ?” 

The nurse sprang up and hurried to the bed, as Langton came 
quickly round the other side, holding out his arms. The child 
feebly turned her head, and her eager, startled eyes rather than her 
quivering lips asked again: “Isn’t it safe ?” 

“ Quite, quite safe,” he answered calmly, controlling with a supreme 
effort the emotion which this sudden revulsion from strong despair to 
shadowy hope caused him. “ But I detest it.” The words were 
almost uttered when the warning glance of the nurse stayed them. 

“Never mind the book,” he said ; ‘‘ only get well, my Reine; get 
well ; and we will make each other happy.” 

Reine gazed at him with a long, puzzled, doubtful look. Could 
she be mistaken, or had it come at last? Then an expression of 
entire contentment spread over the thin, pinched little face. Her 
work was really done ; now she might rest and grow strong, as they 
said. She smiled up at him, while her slight, weak fingers felt after 
his stronger ones, as she sighed slowly in a voice that was full of 
happy wonder : 

“Why, you do love me, after all!” 

There was a long stillness in the room, as they stood and watched 
her, and then the child, clinging to Hilary Langton’s hand, dropped 
safely and softly back into a dreamless, life-giving sleep. 
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THE VANISHERS. 


“There’s not a wind can stir, 
Or beam pass by, 
But straight I think—though far— 
Thy hand is nigh.” 


Henry Vaughan. A Lament. 


EAN PAUL RICHTER, in his sketch of Herder, quotes him as 
saying “that he would gladly communicate with a messenger 
from the spiritual world, and that he neither felt nor foreboded any 
of the awe or fear usually associated with the thought of such a 
communication.” * 

Many of us, in moods of grief and exaltation, when the otherwise 
firm and fast boundaries between the seen and the unseen have 
become confused to our perceptions, have felt the same. Charlotte 
Bronté, after the death of her sisters Emily and Anne, prayed with 
passionate persistence for a glimpse of them. St. Augustine, through 
long years, kept up the entreaty to be vouchsafed some token from 
his mother Monica. And Bishop Wilberforce was wont to call 
upon his wife by night to show herself to him, if she might but 
once, to gladden his weary eyes. That such appearances are possible 
has been conceded by some of the wisest men. Southey persistently 
avowed his belief “ that warnings from the other world are sometimes 
communicated to us in this,” and that “the spirits of the dead have 
been sometimes permitted to appear.” “ Perhaps you will not despise 
this as a mere superstition,” he wrote to a correspondent, “when I 
say that Kant, the profoundest thinker of modern ages, came by the 
severest reckoning to the same conclusion.” “ All belief is for it,” 
declared Dr. Johnson, though he acknowledged that all argument 
was against it. While Coleridge, with an overflowing of the fun of 
which Charles Lamb said he was full, declared he had seen too many 
ghosts to believe in them. ‘Tennyson, for his part, held that 
imaginative people do not see spirits, judging perhaps from the fact 
that he himself had never seen one. 

Such a fascination did the subject have for Longfellow that he had 
a fancy once, we read in his son’s memoir of him, “for making a 
volume, or getting some one else to do it, of his favourite ghost 
stories—the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ ‘Peter Rugg,’ and a few others.” 
A task which has lately been executed, though perhaps hardly in the 
way Longfellow meant. 

But however it may be in exceptional moments, poor weak 
mortality shrinks from the face of immortality unveiled, as night- 


* Dr. Japp: ‘German Life and Literature.’ 
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birds shrink from the sun. And though, as Victor Hugo insists, it 
is we mortals who are the phantoms, the spectres—not they who 
have passed beyond the grave and put on immortality, yet our sense- 
dimmed vision requires the veils of flesh and time and space to 
shield them from the glory of eternal things; besides that, we would 
not have the familiar images in our minds disturbed by any strange 
impression. It was Coleridge, apart from his funning, who main- 
tained that the sight of a spirit would strike death into the beholder. 
Dante could barely endure the glance of Beatrice in Paradis, his 
mortal eyes failing before the light of that beauty whereof he had 
worshipped the shadow upon earth. 

And yet, as Leigh Hunt, dallying with the thought of an angelic 
apparition, wrote : 


“How sweet it were if, without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 
An angel came to us, and we could bear 
To see him issue from the silent air 
At evening in our room, and bend on ours 
His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed—as we shall know for ever. 


“ Ajas ! we think not what we daily see 
About our hearths—angels, that are to be, 
Or may be if they will, and we prepare 
Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 
A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.” 


For ghosts are angels to the hearts that love them. 

Whittier took for the motive of a poem the Red Indian legend, 
sweetest of all their childlike dreams, he thought it, of the mystic 
vanishers, the shapes who flit before. Just out of sight, just out of 
sound, revealing themselves in glimpses, gone ere seen, in half-heard 
whispers on the wind, they lure and beckon onward to the Sunset of 
the Blest. From the clefts of the mountain rocks, through the green 
gloom of the pines, their faces, wistful and longing, lit with beauty 
more than mortal, flash in baffling gleams. And the fisher in his 
skiff, the hunter on the wild, catch the far-off echo of their voices, the 
waving of their hands amid the birch-leaves. 


“Fringed with gold their mantles flow 
On the slopes of westering knolls ; 
In the wind they whisper low 
Of the Sunset Land of Souls.” 


The poet makes of the fair old myth a vehicle for his own kindred 
fancies ;— : ; 
“Doubt who may, O friend of mine! 
Thou and I have seen them too ; 
On before with beck and sign 
Still they glide, and we pursue, 
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“More than clouds of purple trail 
In the gold of setting day ; 
More than gleams of wing or sail 
Beckon from the sea-mist grey. 
* * * * * 


“Gentle eyes we closed below, 
Tender voices heard once more, 
Smile and call us, as they go 
On and onward, still before.” 


And so these far-heard voices ; these gleams and glories of immortal 
sweetness, airs blown from viewless Edens, attend our quest, while 
still they flit before and we pursue, their loving hands eluding us, 
their shining feet still mocking our haste. But guided by these 
beckoning tokens we cannot altogether go astray :— 


“Chase we still, with baffled feet, 
Smiling eye and waving hand, 
Sought and seeker soon shall meet, 

Lost and found, in Sunset Land!” 


“Never will I believe she has left me utterly,” says Tasso of his 
Leonora, in one of Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations.” ‘ Often- 
times, and long before her departure, I fancied we were in heaven 
together. . . .” 

“She has not left you,” responds his faithful sister, Cornelia. “Do 
not disturb her peace by these repinings.” 

This is the instinctive feeling. 


“© Edmund! thou hast first 
Begun the travel of Eternity!” 


muses Southey, on the death of his early friend, Edmund Seward :— 


“And we have often said how sweet it were 
With unseen ministry of angel power, 
To watch the friends we loved. 
Edmund, we did not err! 
Sure I have felt thy presence !” 


We cannot think of them as far off, “since near at hand the angels 
are.” And at times how near they seem! In the shadowy eve, by 
moon and starlight, in the broad noonday, every passing beauty, 
every flitting grace, every gentler impulse of the heart, suggests their 
presence. In any joy we are afraid to speak, to move, lest we should 
break the spell. Could our eyes but catch the knack of it, and we 
might indeed break through the shadowy film and see them, while we 
glance out :— 

“From side to side, as if some sudden chance 
Of vision, some unused slant of the eye, 
Some accidental focus of the sight 
O’ th’ instant might reveal a peopled world 
Crowding about us, and the empty light 
Alive with phantoms,” 
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The miracle, at least to their own hearts, is accomplished for some. 
While Laurence Oliphant mourned, inconsolable, for the loss of Alice, 
his wife : “Suddenly ”—to quote his own words—“ one night the light 
seemed to burst through, and she came to me so radiant, and at the 
same time so sad, at seeing me so unhappy, that my grief seemed to 
be lifted by the effort she made to dispel it.” And he never after 
lost the sense of her consoling presence. 

Even thus to the sorrowing Emily, in Wordsworth’s “ White Doe 
of Rylstone,” is the presence of her angel-mother vouchsafed in a 
moment’s vision :— . 

“An Image faint, 
And yet not faint—a presence bright ”— 


standing, a “‘ mute spirit of maternal love,” before her eyes 


“More clear 
Than ghosts are fabled to appear, 
Sent upon embassies of fear.” 


The lover of Rosetti’s “Blessed Damozel” seems to catch her 
voice, striving to be heard of him, in the birds’ song. And 


“ When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 
Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?” 


Through another of Rosetti’s poems, “ Spheral Change,” the spirits 
flit in dumb procession, regardless of the earth-bound’s eager gaze :— 


“In this new shade of Death, the show 
Passes me still of form and face ; 
Some bent, some gazing as they go, 
Some swiftly, some at a dull pace, 
Not one that speaks in any case. 


“Tf only one might speak !—the one 
Who never waits till I come near, 
But always seated all alone 
As listening to the sunken air, 
Is gone before I come to her.” 


And the passion of his longing breaks through the barrier of impassive 
silence, and pours itself at her feet. 
Rosetti’s poet-sister, Christina, gives utterance to the same mystic 
yearning:— | z 
I wonder if the angels 
Love with such love as ours 
If for each other’s sake they pluck 
And keep eternal flowers. 
Alone I am and weary, 
Alone, yet not alone: 
Her soul talks with me by the way 
From tedious stone to stone, 
A blesséd angel treads with me 
The awful paths unknown. 
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“Tf her spirit went before me 

Up from night to day, 

It would pass like the lightning 
That kindles on its way. 

I should feel it like the lightning 
Flashing fresh from Heaven : 

I should long for Heaven sevenfold more, 
Yea, and sevenfold seven : 

Should pray as I have not prayed before 
And strive as I have not striven.” 


At the most unexpected moments the sense of some vanished 
presence comes stealing over us in our loneliness. A wanderer, in 
one of Uhland’s ballads, crosses a ferry endeared to him by old 
associations, and through the passage he feels the presence with him 
in the boat of the two long-lost companions of his happier days. He 
addresses the ferryman on landing :-— 


“Take, oh! boatman, thrice thy fee— 
Take, I give it willingly ! 
For unknown, unseen of thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me.” 


To Longfellow the forms of the departed entered by the open 
door, while firelight shadows danced at evening on the wall. And 
with them the beloved one, who had blessed his youth, to breathe 
again her blessing on him through “lips of air” :— 


“With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


“And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies.” 


“There are countries,” says Montaigne, “ where they believe the 
souls of the happy live in all manner of liberty, in delightful fields ; 
and that it is those souls repeating the words we utter which we call 


echo.” Moore quotes the passage in a footnote to the following 
suggestive poem :— 


“At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in thine eye; 
And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me there 
And tell me our love is remember’d, even in the sky! 


“Then I sing the wild song it was once rapture to hear, 
When our voices, commingling, breathed like one on the ear ; 
And as echo far off through the vale my sad orison rolls, 
I think, oh my love! ’tis thy voice, from the Kingdom of Souls, 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear.” 

VOL. LXV. 2K 
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To the mourning Petrarch the object of his grief “shone forth on 
high, to wondering sense revealed,” and bade him be of good cheer 
on her account. 

Professor Wilson tells us in a sonnet, written on the evening of a 
friend’s death, that, brooding darkly over his loss, which obscured for 
him the glory of the crimson west, on which he gazed, suddenly from 
a golden cloud that floated above his head he heard the well-known 
voice of his friend exclaim :— 


“God sent me here to bid my friend rejoice ! "— 


turning his grief into a blissful sense of peace. 

And it may be remembered how the dreamer, De Quincey, was 
wont to see before him in waking, daylight vision, through the 
summer succeeding her death, the familiar figure of his little 
favourite, Wordsworth’s daughter, Kate, advancing in her habit as 
she lived, from over the fern-grown upland fields of her native 
Westmoreland, which he would haunt in pursuit of the darling 
vision. 

James Hogg imagines a more intimate communion with the beloved, 
gone from sight, than is supposed in the legend of Whittier’s poem. 
There is a cheerful, confident strain in his verse which seems to lift it 
from out the shadowy region of death into the realms of living warmth 
and light :— 


“Who says that Maria Gray is dead, 
And that I in this world can see her never? 
Who says she is laid in her cold death-bed, 
The prey of the grave and of death for ever? 
Ah! they know little of my dear maid, 
Or kindness of her spirit’s giver, 
For every night she is by my side, 
By the morning bower, or the moonlight river. 


‘Maria was bonnie when she was here, 
When flesh and blood was her mortal dwelling ; 
Her smile was sweet and her mind was clear, 
And her form all human forms excelling. 
But, oh! if they saw Maria now, 
With her looks of pathos and of feeling, 
They would see a cherub’s radiant brow 
To ravished mortal eyes unveiling ! 


“The rose is the fairest of earthly flowers— 

It is all of beauty and of sweetness— 

So my dear maid, in her heavenly bowers, 
Excels in beauty and in meetness. 

She has kiss’d my cheek, she has kemb’d my hair, 
And made a breast of Heaven my pillow, 

And promised her God to take me there 
Before the leaf falls from the willow.” 


A peculiar fancy, this latter, of one’s beloved dead having a voice in 
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the time of one’s summons hence. It is to be met with also in 
Spenser’s elegy, ‘‘ Daphnaida ” :— 


“So when I have with sorrow satisfied 
Th’ importune Fates, which vengeance on me seek, 
And th’ Heavens with long languor pacified, 
She, for pure pity of my sufferance meek, 
Will send for me.” 


But these clearer visionary experiences, these liftings of the veil that 
shrouds our future, belong for the most part, if not altogether, to 
poetry. For the greater number of us the only angels that smile on 
us in our bereavements, “‘ smile dimly on us through our tears,” are 
the twin angels of Hope and Faith. “I know,” wrote Lowell, on the 
death of his wife, “that the little transparent film which covers the 
pupil of my eye is the only wall between her world and mine, 
but that hair-breadth is as effectual as the space between us and the 
sun. I cannot see her, I cannot feel when I come home that she 
comes to the door to welcome me, as she always did. I can only 
hope that when I go through the last door that opens for all of us I 
may hear her coming step upon the other side.” 

P. W. Roose. 


PRAYER. 


Gop’s prophet unto Athens bade men pray 

For what is good—all else leave unexpressed, 
Because the thing which seemeth us the best 
The worst may be; and what we fear to-day 
To-morrow we may know is but the way 

Leads whither we would go. They are most blest 
Who, asking nought (yet all), in God’s hand rest. 
He prays not least who fewest words doth say— 
Most often prayer begins where words all fail— 
And waiting soul did never wait in vain. 

Behold, dear Lord, my doors are open! Come 
And bless me how Thou wilt, with joy or pain— 
Thou knowest which is best—I will be dumb; 
But grant me at Thy chastening not to quail. 


M. A. M. Marks. 
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A TRUE LOVE STORY. 
I, 


{? was a beautiful spring morning towards the end of the seventeenth 

century—the scene Germany. In a meadow thickly carpeted 
with flowers, a boy and girl were strolling hand-in-hand. He was 
about fourteen years old, and his dress betokened him of high birth, 
She was about a year younger and wore the attire of a girl of the 
middle class. Her face was one of the loveliest ever seen, with her 
gentle blue eyes and the bright, fair hair, which fell in two long plaits 
down her back, and the boy’s eyes rested upon her with an expression 
of loving admiration which softened down his usually haughty and 
defiant cast of countenance. He had twisted a handful of field 
flowers into a wreath, and placing it upon her head he sprang away 
laughing to survey the effect of his adornment. 

“ How pretty thou art, Anna Liese!” he cried. ‘There is no 
other like thee anywhere in the wide world. When thou art older 
thou should’st wear a crown of jewels instead of one of flowers, for 
thou art born to be a little queen!” 

The little girl laughed gently and shook her head, 

** An apothecary’s daughter cannot become a great lady, much less 
a queen,” she said ; “so I shall have to do without a crown and be 
content with my mother’s trinkets when I grow up.” 

The boy drew her to him, and bending his head so as to be ona 
level with hers, whispered : 

“Thou shalt be a great lady, little Anna Liese, for I mean, when 
I’m a man, to marry thee, and then thou'lt be princess of this 
province and have as many fine jewels as my lady-mother. Does 
that please thee ?” 

*‘ It sounds a pretty tale,” laughed the little girl smiling, ‘‘ but thou 
knowest it is nothing but a dream. They let us play together and 
be friends, because we are only children; but when thou art a man 
we shall have to be strangers, and thou wilt marry a noble lady who 
will bring thee more wealth and lands. That is what princes have to 
do, I know.” 

“But Z shall not, Wiesgen,” cried the boy. ‘I mean what I say, 
and who even now cares to cross my will? Thou, and no other shall 
be my wife and my princess, so now thou knowest thy fate.” 

Still the little girl shook her lovely blonde head incredulously, and 
at that moment a man’s figure appeared at the further end of the 
field. 

**See,” said Anna Liese, “they come from the castle to look for 
thee. We must say good-bye for to-day.” 
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The boy looked angrily in the direction of the richly-attired servitor. 
“T shall not go,” he said defiantly. “I wish to remain where 
I am.” 

“If the prince or thy mother wish to speak to thee, they will be 
angry,” said Anna Liese, “and perhaps they will not let us be play- 
mates anymore. Go with him now,” she added persuasively, stroking 
his arm and trying to smile away the frown that darkened his face, 
“and to-morrow we can come here again. Go, to please me!” 

“Well then,” said the boy, his lips relaxing into a smile as he 
looked down at her, “to please thee I will go. But remember, to- 
morrow at the same hour be thou here, Wiesgen. Auf zwiedersehen,” 
and he kissed her pretty rosy lips as he spoke. 

Little Anna Liese from the apothecary’s shop and Prince Leopold 
from the castle, had been playmates from early childhood. ‘The 
prince was the only surviving son of adoring parents whose indulgence 
had helped to foster a disposition already by nature wild and 
ungovernable, and there was no one in the wide world who could 
persuade or guide him so well as gentle Anna Liese. Seeing this, 
and knowing that the little girl was a good child and well brought 
up, his mother placed no obstacle in the way of their meeting together, 
and so they grew up, as one may say, side by side, loving each other 
devotedly. 

But as the months and years passed on, and Leopold grew into a 
tall youth, and Anna Liese into the fairest maid in all the land, the 
Princess Henriette began to see danger in this constant companionship. 
And her fears proved but too well founded. ‘The affection of the 
boy for the little child merged imperceptibly into the passionate love 
of man for maid, and Leopold displayed an open adoration for Anna 
Liese which appalled his mother. He spoke of marriage—marriage 
with an apothecary’s daughter! He, the reigning prince of the 
province, for his father had been dead some years. At any cost, she 
told herself, a stop must be put to this youthful folly. In those days 
the “grand tour” was considered to give the finishing touch to a 
young gentleman’s education. ‘The princess decided that Leopold 
should travel; he should go to Italy, and amidst the excitements 
and splendours of the various courts to which he could have access, 
how could he fail to get over this mad infatuation for a girl so far 
beneath him ? 

The prince protested against the decision ; he did not want to leave 
Germany and Anna Liese; but his mother managed very skilfully 
to overrule his objections, and in company with a young nobleman 
he set forth on the tour planned for him. 

His absence lasted nearly two years, during which his mother hoped 
and believed that her specific had been successful—that Leopold 
among the fair and high-born ladies of other lands had forgotten his 
simple German first love. 
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THE road to the castle was gaily decorated with floral arches and 
waving banners, and a host of retainers and servants were assembled 
to welcome back the young prince. 

His mother stood in the great hall anxiously listening for the sound 
of horses’ feet which should tell of her loved one’s approach. Already 
the time when his arrival was expected was past, and still he came 
not. Slowly the minutes crept on; anxiously the mother waited. 
No princely son appeared. 

In front of the apothecary’s house in the little town below, a 
party of riders had drawn up, and the most brilliantly dressed among 
them was leaning from his horse, speaking words of passionate love 
and joyous greeting to a beautiful girl, who stood with flushed face 
and downcast eyes before him. 

It was Prince Leopold, whose first thought upon reaching home 
was for his Anna Liese. 

“‘T have seen no one to prefer to thee,” he whispered. “Tell me, 
Wiesgen, dost thou still love me best of all?” 

And Anna Liese’s sweet blue eyes answered for her, as she raised 
them a moment to his. 

When the princess heard the reason of her son’s tardy arrival, she 
was in despair. If nearly two years of absence among novel and 
brilliant scenes could not cure her son, the case was hopeless. 
Bitterly she rued her blindness in having allowed the old childish 
friendship to continue so long. But she was a woman of resources. 
She did not yet give up the battle; she only changed her tactics. 
Previously she had been loth to mention Anna Liese if she could 
help it ; now, of her own accord, she often spoke of her, and Leopold 
heard long accounts of his loved one. The princess, rendered 
desperate by the state of affairs, resorted to means she would 
otherwise have despised. She collected what gossip she could 
concerning Anna Liese, and retailed it in a very garbled form to 
her son. Thus the girl, according to these accounts, had become a 
practised coquette ; she was beset with admirers and lavished smiles 
on them oneandall. Latterly there was one whom she had seemed to 
favour more than the others ; a cousin, a young doctor, who had just 
returned from lengthy travels. To him, everyone said, Anna Liese 
was sure to be betrothed before very long. 

The lady’s tactics succeeded in their primary object; Leopold 
became furiously jealous. He did not believe the part about Anna 
Liese’s coquettries (which was indeed an utter fabrication), but the 
idea of any other man daring to look with covetous eyes upon his 
treasure made him wild with anger. 

Pretty Anna Liese, the innocent cause of all these heart-burnings, 
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was sitting one day at work beside one of the quaint old windows of 
her father’s house. It was in the front of the dwelling, and looked 
out into the street, for which reason it was a favourite place with the 
girl, who liked to watch the passers-by. 

To her, entered her cousin, Doctor Wilhelm, with some curious 
old coins and other articles amassed on his foreign travels. 

**See, cousin,” he said, “I have brought the things I promised to 
show you.” 

And Liese put down her work and drew near to the young man. 
Their heads were bent very close together over the curiosities, and to 
anyone passing in the street and chancing to look up, their attitude 
might very well pass for that of lovers. 

As misfortune would have it, it so happened that the princess and 
her son rode past on their way to the castle. Leopold’s eye, of 
course, sought his loved one’s dwelling, and his mother’s gaze followed 
his. As her glance fell upon the scene in the window, her eyes lit 
up, and touching her son’s arm, she said : 

“‘ Look there, my son, and see for yourself the truth of what I told 
you. Your Anna Liese loves not you, but another!” 

The effect on the passionate young man was tremendous, and the 
result very different from what the short-sighted mother had foreseen. 

Uttering a cry of rage, he sprang from his horse and dashed into 
the house. With drawn sword, he flew up the stairs and into the 
apartment where the cousins were. 

As Anna Liese saw her lover enter, sword in hand, and with a face 
distorted with passion, she uttered a terrified shriek, and the young 
doctor eyed the intruder with amazement, 

Leopold, for the nonce quite mad, rushed straight at him, and the 
torrent of abuse which he poured forth, together with his wild 
demeanour, left no doubt as against whom his hostility was directed. 

The doctor was a man of peace, and timid. He turned and fled 
into another room. The prince followed him, and before Anna 
Liese—who had rushed after them—could stay his arm, he had 
stabbed the unfortunate Wilhelm through the heart. The young 
man fell, bathed in blood, and Leopold, all his fury suddenly abating 
before the dreadful sight, looked down horror-stricken upon the 
victim of his mad wrath; while the household of the apothecary, 
aroused by Anna’s Liese’s frantic cries, crowded round, speechless 
and terrified. 


Til. 


Tue despair of the princess at the outcome of the jealousy, which 
she herself had aroused in her son, can be imagined. True, she had 
no need to fear for him. Prince of the land, he stood in too high 
and unassailable a position to be called to account for his crime; 
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beside which such affairs were looked upon with much less severity 
in those stormy times than they are now, and this particular unhappy 
matter had been so carefully hushed up that few beyond those 
immediately concerned knew all the true facts of the case. What 
affected the princess most deeply was the bitter reflection that the 
whole terrible episode was of her own bringing about. She had 
known so well her son’s passionate, undisciplined nature, and, 
notwithstanding that, had played upon it in so dangerous a style! 
Too late she realised the tremendous power of the love against which 
she had tried to battle, and now her dearest wish was to bring about 
that marriage which she had hitherto striven with all her might to 
prevent. For it seemed to her now that in that alone lay her son’s 
salvation. 

It was a matter which required some delicate handling. The 
apothecary’s family—firm and deep as was their loyalty and affection 
for their prince—could not fail to feel both these sentiments deeply 
shaken by his fatal act ; and to give Anna Liese in marriage to the 
very man who had slain her cousin, would no doubt seem to them 
too dreadful a thing to contemplate. 

As for the pretty maid herself she was very much in Juliet’s 
predicament. She had loved her cousin and mourned him deeply, 
but she loved his destroyer still more, and ¢Aa¢ love nothing was 
powerful enough to kill. How could she forget that his fury had all 
been born of his love for her, and who knew better than she, his 
playmate of old, that terrible side of his character, which once brought 
into play, led him into acts for which he was hardly responsible ? 

Many were the tears poor Anna Liese shed in the solitude and 
silence of her little chamber, both for the dead cousin and that still 
dearer one, whom she had not seen since the fatal day, and whom she 
knew would be now enduring all the agonies of unavailing remorse. 

She was sitting thus, some weeks later, with her sad thoughts for 
sole companions, when the door opened and her mother with tear- 
stained eyes stood before her. 

“Daughter, I have come to fetch thee,” she said in tones that 
trembled. ‘The princess is down below with thy father, and thou 
art wanted.” 

Anna Liese turned pale. 

“The princess, mother ! ” 

“Yes, my child!” And then the mother took the girl into her 
arms and her tears welled forth afresh. ‘She comes to ask thee of 
us for her son’s wife,” she murmured. “She says she was to blame 
for all his jealousy, and beseeches us to consent to the marriage. 
She told us that she sees now that thou alone canst guide him as he 
needs to be led and make him a good man; that his life, for good or 
evil, is in thy hands to make or mar.” 


“And you and my father—what did you say?” faltered Anna 
Liese. 
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Her mother gently stroked her hair as she answered : 

“Thy father said at last that thine own heart should decide, my 
child. It may be that the princess is right, and that thou art the one 
pointed out by Heaven to be this man’s good angel. If that is so, 
we have no right to withhold his salvation. God, who is so great 
and wise, knows what is for the best, and He will guide thee the 
right way, my child.” 

Leopold meanwhile was sitting brooding all alone in one of the 
great massively-furnished rooms of the castle. It was getting dark 
very rapidly, but he did not notice the increasing gloom ; it accorded 
but too well with the darkness of his mind. His head was sunk 
forward on his breast, his eyes were fixed on vacancy, while all 
manner of tormenting reflections were surging through his brain. 
And the chief of these, which kept ever recurring was, that by his 
own hand he had placed a barrier between his love and himself for 
ever. For she, the gentle, peace-loving maiden, would surely never 
forgive such an act as his! No, his pretty Anna Liese, his darling 
Wiesgen, as he had been wont to call her, was lost to him for ever. 
Bitter tears welled to his eyes, and he cursed his mad and fatal 
impulse for the thousandth time. 

At that moment the door behind him opened noiselessly, light 
footsteps glided across the polished floor and some one came and 
stood beside him. And looking up he saw with wondering eyes his 
love, his Anna Liese, more beautiful than he had ever yet beheld her, 
with tears, half of sadness, half of joy in the tender eyes that gazed 
upon him. Then, even as he sat, speechless and bewildered, half 
doubting his own eyes, his mother glided up to him and placed his 
sweetheart’s hand in his. 


Though this true story happened in times far from idyllic, and the 
prince was by nature far from an ideal hero of romance, one might 
well end the narrative of his wooing with the old finale of the fairy 
tales: ‘They lived happily ever after,” for Leopold and his wife, from 
the time they were wedded till Anna Liese’s death, forty-seven years 
later, were lovers to the last. 

Nearly two hundred years have passed since the day when pretty 
Anna Liese became the great lady of her native land; but the names 
of both maid and lover still live in the pages of German history. For 
the Prince was Leopold Fiirst von Anhalt-Dessau, famous in Prussian 
annals as “der alte Dessauer,” the general who fought as a young 
man under Freidrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg, the Great Elector, and 
as an old one under Frederick the Great himself, and who, for a 
period of nearly half a century stood out conspicuously as one of the 
greatest soldiers of that day. 

The memory of Anna Liese Fose is still held in honour in her 
native province. For she showed herself well worthy to fill the 
exalted position to which she was raised. She knew just how to 
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manage her rough and self-willed lord, and to use her influence for 
the good of the people. Well acquainted with the wants and 
necessities of the Dessau province, she held the reins of government 


during the prince’s enforced absence in the wars wisely and well, ° 


and risen herself from the people succeeded in winning in the highest 
degree their loyalty and love. 

And thus across the rough soldier’s life of the old Dessauer, with 
its constant turmoil and its clash of arms, there shines one ray of 
pure golden light—his love for Anna Liese. 


SEES 


THE ANGEL OF LOVE. 


THE radiant kiss of the resplendent sun 

Was flooding all the sky with crimson glow, 
And, as the colours faded one by one, 

They seemed to linger, sadly loth to go. 


A Presence seemed to fill the silent air, 
And lo! upon the fading, waning light 
A softer radiance came, so strangely rare 
That scarce for mortal vision seemed the sight. 


And while I wondered at the influence sweet 
Pervading all the place, I turned mine eyes 
Toward the sunset, and a voice did greet 
Mine ear, which said, “I wait for you—arise ! 


To-night I go to visit many a scene 
In this vast vestibule which men call earth, 
Whose wondrous beauties, as yon crimson sheen, 
Are but the entrance-gate to Heaven’s worth. 


Come! You shall go with me, whom Christ hath sent 
To carry joy for tears and balm for woe; 

My name is Love!” With these sweet words she bent 
O’er me, who gladly rose with her to go. 


We paused beside a dwelling small and poor, 

Where parents drank while hungry children cried ; 
Love entered in the guise of comforter 

And friend, and straightway all their tears were dried. 


She turned to me, who wondered, and she said, 

“T have no power ; ’tis Christ, who works through me. 
*Tis He who gives the hungry children bread, 

And also comforts them exceedingly.” 


Again Love’s form was changed. She knelt beside 
The death-bed of a girl who ne’er had known 
Aught of Christ Jesus’ life, or how He died 
That for our sin His suffering might atone. 
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God’s dawn broke on the dying heathen girl, 

And Love's strong clasp betokened what would be 
God’s love—io her a revelation grand— 

To grow and deepen through eternity. 


Love’s flight was winged once more, and we beheld 
One, broken-hearted, mourning for his dead ; 

Love took his hand, and to the mourner’s Friend 
His anguished, saddened spirit gently led. 


To one—a girl whose friends were dead—adrift, 
Without a kindly voice to warn from sin, 

God bent His angel’s footsteps, and ere long 
Love’s great heart took the homeless wanderer in. 





Love turned where lived a poet uttering forth 
His songs, God-given and beautiful to men, 

But struggling for expression more complete ; 
Love wrote immortal lyrics with his pen. 


We passed a poor misshapen dwarf, who said, 
“The race is to the swift ; I cannot cope 
With life.” Love’s angel-pinions on him shed 

The glorious possibilities of hope. 


Love sought the tempted and the weak, the sad ; 
To each her coming was as summer rain ; 

And every heart to whom she came was glad, 
For unto all she bore sweet balm for pain. 


We pray for Love, the dearest thing on earth ; 
We say, “ God, give us love, that we may pour 

On our dear friends the gift of priceless worth, 
Whose giving brings our hearts a fuller store— 





The one great gift that we have power to give 
The sweetest, loveliest thing that we possess ; 
Our joy, our solace, and our jewel rare, 
Which, given a thousand-fold, yet grows no less. 


ELIZABETH GIBSON. 
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MILADY’S MAID. 
By GerorGE FOSBERY. 


ILADY’S maid was a tall, well-proportioned woman of five-and- 
thirty years of age, or thereabouts. They called her Stephanie. 
Her manner was habitually as dignified and reserved as that of 
“milady” herself. The grouping of her features still showed that as 
a girl she had been handsome. Everybody, however, agreed that the 
lack of expression in her face was curious. It was as though some 
wave of emotion had once passed over it and robbed it of sensibility 
then and for ever. The eyes alone at times spoke for the mind 
within. But so unflinching was her look, so even and steady her 
regard, that she seemed unconsciously to reprove anyone who failed 
to face her with an open heart and implicit trustfulness. 

A winter’s evening was closing in at Trent Abbey. It was high 
time the letter-bag went to the stables for the groom to carry into town, 
three miles distant. The butler had already turned the key in the 
lock when Stephanie, with a letter in her hand, strode into the room. 

The butler, “ always ready to oblige a lady,” unlocked the sack 
and held it open for the letter that she thrust in face downwards. 
He looked up at the expressionless features before him, and appeared 
likely, as he relocked the post-bag, to pass a remark upon her narrow 
escape of missing the post. But a pair of haughty eyes withered his 
flowers of speech in the bud, and he relapsed into commonplace. 

‘Sorry, ma’mselle, but I didn’t know as you were writing a letter, 
or I’d have waited.” 

“Don’t mention it,” replied the woman. 

The fixity of her look caused him to abandon, at any rate, for the time 
being, a sneaking intention to unlock that bag and note the address 
borne on the face of her letter. He decided to remain uninformed. 

But Stephanie could not follow him to the stables, whither he took 
the post-bag with his own hands, and he seized this opportunity of 
satisfying his curiosity. The address bore the name of a man—a 
strange man—residing at a public-house in a town not many miles 
away. ‘The butler made a mental note of the facts, and once more 
locked up the letter within the bag. 

We (as chroniclers) may be permitted to see not only through the 
well-worn and mellow leather post-bag, but into the sheet within the 
envelope, whereon milady’s maid had written as follows : 


“ DEAR JimM,—Got your letter. Don’t be nasty. Not my fault, 
Same time and same place to-morrow. 
“Yours, ‘“ STEPHANIE.” 


| 
x 





- —————— 
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That was all. Allowing for the fact that every woman on earth 
avoids publicity in making an assignation, the contents of this note 
were not conspicuously interesting, or worthy of concealment. 

* * * * * *” 

Lady Trent was a widow. Her late husband, Sir Barnaby Trent, 
Bart., had died a year back, and the completion of the usual period 
of mourning was reached at last. Since her husband’s death she had 
lived in quiet retirement, her only companion being Mrs. Bertram, a 
middle-aged lady blessed with more sociability of temperament than 
worldly wealth. Her ladyship was still young enough to enjoy life 
to the full, and being a woman of spirit, she intended to make the 
best of the future. She looked forward with pleasure, therefore, to 
the prospect of receiving a guest at the Abbey. 

** Any news of your brother?” she inquired of Mrs. Bertram next 
day, when they had entered the drawing-room after dinner. 

“Ves,” replied the elder lady. ‘The letter which has just been 
handed to me expresses his thanks for your kind and thoughtful 
invitation. He hopes to arrive here to-night.” 

Lady Trent reflected for an instant, and said : 

“There is only one more train to-night. It is too late now for us 
to send to meet him.” 

“Pray don’t trouble about it, Lady Trent. He will take a fly from 
the station. Allow me to sit up for him and offer him some supper 
when he arrives.” 

“Certainly. I shall go to bed presently and leave you. Will you 
make my apologies ?” 

“Of course. You are kindness itself.” 

The hostess rang, and ordered preparations to be made for the 
coming guest. ‘Then the two ladies sat over the fire for some time 
and warmed their feet before the cheerful blaze. 

“You have not seen your brother, Mr. Passmore, for a long time, 
Mrs. Bertram ?” 

“ Not for fifteen years. He exiled himself to America, His story 
is a sad one.” 

** May I hear it?” 

“You may,” assented Mrs. Bertram. “It was not his fault. He 
was inveigled into a promise of marriage with an adventuress—a 
dreadful person, I believe. It turned out that she was married 
already. Luckily her real husband claimed her as she entered 
the church door. ‘There was some further mystery, the details of 
which my brother never divulged. He left this country in great 
distress.” 

Lady Trent retired early to her bedroom, and found Stephanie 
awaiting her. 

“‘Milady said I was to remind her about something,” began the 
maid respectfully. 

“Thank you, Stephanie. Yes. My term of mourning is over. I 
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propose to look through the jewel-cases that came from the bank the 
other day and decide what to wear in future.” 

“The boxes are locked up in your ladyship’s large wardrobe.” 

Lady Trent, having produced the key of the wardrobe, handed it 
to Stephanie, and presently three compact Russia-leather jewel-cases 
were laid upon the table. Their owner opened them with a master- 
key attached to her watch-chain. A smile of pride and satisfaction 
testified to the delight with which she once more looked upon the 
treasures from which she had been separated during a twelvemonth. 

“Stephanie !” 

* Milady |” 

“You came to me some months ago with excellent testimonials as 
to your character and trustworthiness. You have confirmed the good 
opinion I formed of you from the beginning. Shall I entrust you 
with the care of my jewels?” 

“‘T would rather your ladyship kept the keys. I can come to you 
when they are wanted.” 

Lady Trent looked into her maid’s face. There was not a trace 
of expression in the placid features. Only the eyes insisted on the 
earnestness of their owner. 

“Very well, Stephanie; as you will. We can leave the cases 
where they are. To-morrow will suit me better. I think I am too 
tired to go through them now. My insomnia will not trouble me 
to-night—of that I am sure.” 

“TI am glad to hear it, my lady.” 

“Is my sleeping-draught ready? Good. And my night-light? 
Good. Where is Floss? I should like her to sleep on my bed.” 

Stephanie left the room and returned in five minutes with a tiny 
Blenheim spaniel in her arms. ‘The dog was laid on the bed, and 
curled herself up at the foot sleepily. 

“ Had she had any milk?” 

**T have just given it to her, my lady.” 

‘Very well, Stephanie. I shall not want you any more. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, my lady.” And the maid retired. 

Lady Trent took up the glass containing her sleeping-draught and 
held it to her nose. 

‘“What nauseous stuff!” she mused. “It seems to be nastier 
than ever.” 

Instead of drinking the medicine, she placed it on a shelf of the 
washstand, and taking thence a similar tumbler she poured out a 
little water and drank it. The second tumbler she placed carelessly 
on the table where the first had stood. ‘Then she went to bed, and 
soon fell fast asleep. The fire burnt itself out, and the night-light 
sickened and nearly expired altogether—as such things will do. 

* * * . * * 

It must have been some hours later when Lady Trent awoke. 

The night-light had somewhat recovered from its indisposition by 
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this time, and a faint glow from its flame pervaded the room. Lady 
Trent perceived at once that the door was ajar. Another glance 
revealed the startling fact that the two out of the three jewel-cases 
were gone. 

Greatly alarmed, but retaining her presence of mind, she rose and 
donned a dressing-gown. While doing so she noticed a shifting ray 
of light that entered by the aperture of the doorway. Stealing 
noiselessly thither, she looked out. 

A tall figure in white, candle in hand, was stalking silently towards 
the observer ; coming across the landing from the direction of Mrs. 
Bertram’s bed-room, the door of which stood likewise ajar. 

Obeying some unexplained impulse, Lady Trent hurried back into 
bed. From thence she watched events through half-closed eyes and 
drooping eyelashes. In a moment more Stephanie entered. The 
pale, expressionless face was as stolid as ever. But the woman’s 
steel-coloured eyes glared before her with supernatural fixity. 

Stephanie advanced till she stood before the tumbler that her 
mistress had substituted for the one which held the sleeping-draught. 
Laying her candle on the table, the maid raised the glass and held 
it before the candle flame, as though to see if it were empty. 
As she replaced the tumbler, Lady Trent observed the glitter of 
something bright in Stephanie’s other hand. Opening her eyes a 
trifle wider, she recognised Mrs. Bertram’s watch and chain. 

The mistress of the house drew her conclusions in an instant. 
Stephanie knew all about the jewels. The maid had tried to drug 
the mistress. Floss lay, as if dead, upon the eider-down. Stephanie 
had poisoned the dog. She was making away with Mrs. Bertram’s 
watch and chain. It was all as clear as anything could be. 

Lady Trent sprang up in bed. The maid’s back was turned 
towards her. “Stephanie!” she cried. 

What was the result? Did Stephanie start slightly? No; she 
appeared to stand immovable. 

‘Stephanie !” gasped her mistress. 

There came no reply; but the lady’s-maid moved at last. She 
advanced to the dressing-table, deliberately laid down the candle and 
jewellery, turned the mirror round till the wooden back faced her, 
took up her ladyship’s brushes, and began to apply them to her own 
brown tresses. Lady Trent was flabbergasted ! 

Stephanie continued her toilette in the most leisurely way possible, 
and hummed a low tune in time to her action. Presently she seemed 
to tire of this occupation. She laid down the brushes, and, taking 
up the candle, moved statelily to the doorway. 

Again Lady Trent marked the marble features and the strained 
stare of her eyes. Her ladyship’s former conclusions were entirely 
upset. Stephanie was evidently a somnambulist. Lady Trent 
determined to watch the sleep-walker. She rose softly and followed 
her out of the room. 
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The lady’s-maid continued her ghostly progress across the landing, 
until a door facing her opened, and Mrs. Bertram came out hand 
in hand with her brother. ‘“ There!” exclaimed Mrs. Bertram. 
“There is the woman I saw in my room!” 

Stephanie’s path was blocked by the gentleman. For a moment he 
looked at her in bewilderment. Then his thought found speech. 

“Stephanie!” he cried. “ You—you /” 

The seeming somnambulist glared at the speaker for some seconds. 
Then her features contracted in a horrible spasm, and with a loud 
shriek she fell senseless to the ground. 

Mrs. Bertram’s brother soon explained. Stephanie was the woman 
who had deceived him fifteen years back. She was the wife of a 
notorious criminal. Her letters and papers betrayed his hiding-place. 
He was promptly arrested, and Lady Trent’s jewels, which had been 
lowered to him from Stephanie’s bed-room window, were recovered. 

Stephanie had feigned sleep-walking to perfection when she found 
herself detected by Lady Trent; but all her art was not equal to the 
contingency of facing the man whom she had wronged. 





FOR MY SAKE. 


SomE said it was the saddest face they knew: 
To me its silence spake, 

Pleading “These agonies I met for you, 
And vanquished for your sake.” 


They called it dim with a too-early age: 
What could I find in it? 

I saw it as a closely-covered page, 
Where love for me was writ. 


Others, when shadows o’er it swiftly passed, 
Cried “Watch how moods can mar!” 

I, watching, saw a faith in me fixed fast, 
Guiding me as a star. 


Dear faded face! whose very lines were mine, 
Drawn by life lived for me— 

Some day as lines of beauty they shall. shine, 
And then these blind will see! 


ISABELLA FyviE Mayo. 
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